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The Shape of Things 


THE BLANKET THAT WAS THROWN OVER THE 
George Polk murder trial by the American press has 
now been lifted by Constantine Poulos. In an exclusive 
dispatch to this magazine, to be found on page 605, 
Mr. Poulos reveals what really went on in Salonika last 
month. Judge, jury, witnesses, attorneys for both sides, 
and even, to a considerable extent, the only defendant 
who could be found—all had manifestly agreed to dis- 
agree only on side issues and to build up as strong a case 
as possible to “prove” that Greek Communists killed the 
former Columbia Broadcasting System correspondent. 
Numerous glaring contradictions in the testimony are 
pointed out by Mr. Poulos, as well as serious questions 
about the character of some of the witnesses and the 
confession of Gregory Staktopoulos. “We were con- 
vinced of his complicity in the murder,” said William 
R. Polk, brother of the slain man, but “there are still 
many unanswered questions.” Mr. Polk, with Mr. 
Poulos, attended the trial on behalf of the Newsmen’s 
Commission to Investigate the Murder of George Polk, 
an organization formed by members of the American 
Newspaper Guild. “The case cannot be considered 
dosed,” he added. * 


IF THE AMERICAN PRESS HAD HAD ITS WAY, 
however, the Polk case would indeed be closed. None of 
the material presented by Mr. Poulos found its way into 
the accounts carried in the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune, and very few other papers covered the trial 
tven as well as they did. Editorials hailed it as ‘‘fair,” 
“honest,” and “efficient,” and parroted the satisfaction 
with events expressed by General William J. Donovan, 
who was on hand as a representative of American pub- 
lishers and editors and of the Overseas Writers’ Commit- 
tte. The Times went so far as to deliver a pontifical lesson 
0 those who had believed the Athens government had 
the best reasons to eliminate the fearless and bothersome 
George Polk. “It is unwise,” said the Times, “‘to rush to 
‘onclusions before the evidence is in.” So it is. The Polk 
4s¢ is still wide open, and we eagerly await the comple- 
ton of the full documented report by Constantine 
Poulos and William R. Polk which the Newsmen’s Com- 
assion will eventually issue to the American people. 








NO POLITICAL NEOPHYTE EVER GOT OFF TO 
a better start than Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. Running 
for Congress as an independent in an overwhelmingly 
Democratic district, with party leaders in New York and 
Washington at least nominally supporting his major op- 
ponent, he won an outright majority in a field of four. 
Mr. Roosevelt outran the regular Democrat by nearly 
two to one, reduced the American Labor Party vote to 
pitiful proportions, and delivered what has every ap- 
pearance of having been the coup de grace to a moribund 
Tammany leadership. The same Democratic chiefs who 
formally indorsed Judge Shalleck, the regular party 
candidate, are showing an almost embarrassing haste, not 
only in welcoming Roosevelt to Washington, but in mak- 
ing it plain that he comes as a Democrat. Theirs is more 
than the cordiality with which a new and victorious 
Democrat is generally received, to say nothing of one 
who runs as an independent. It is in part, no doubt, a 
tribute to the new Congressman’s father, but it is also a 
good indication that Mr. Roosevelt is expected to go far 
in his own right. For his part, the conqueror of Tam- 
many Hall is just as eager to reestablish his party “regu- 
Jarity,”,and the temptation to list himself simply as 
a Democrat will be strong, apart from such considera- 
tions as committee assignments. Nevertheless, we hope 
he will adopt the designation of “Liberal-Democrat” in 
recognition of the party that delivered three-fourths of 
his vote. In the general atmosphere of post-election good- 
will only the A. L. P. candidate sounded a sour note. 
“Maybe,” Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein said, “the only way 
the people can learn about him is by electing him.” We 
have a strong impression that what they learn about Mr. 
Roosevelt will assure him a long and fruitful career in 


politics, * 


REPORTS FROM ENGLAND INDICATE A REAL 
concern over the threat to Britain’s long-standing right 
of asylum involved in the case of Gerhart Eisler. Not 
merely the section of the press traditionally preoccupied 
with civil liberties but the most conservative journals as 
well have expressed grave doubts about returning Eisler 
to the United States for having made false statements in 
applying for an exit visa. “This has at least the outward 
appearance of the kind of conduct we most vehemently 
condemn in a totalitarian state,” observes the right-wing 
Time and Tide. And the Manchester Guardian reports 
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that the incident is “bound to cause misgivings 
people of every political persuasion.” To assuage these 
doubts Home Secretary Chuter Ede told Parliament last 
week that he shared the “anxiety” himself and that if he 
found the fugitive’s offense to have been “of a political 
character” he would see that “further proceedings do 
not take place.” By the time this issue of The Nation 
appears, Mr. Ede may well have made his decision. Until 
then we cannot help sharing the view of Mrs, Leah 
Manning, a Labor Party member of Parliament, that the 
same offense “has probably been committed by hundreds 
of thousands of political refugees since the coming of the 
Hitler regime.” It is easy to appreciate the embarrassment 
of the Justice Department in having Mr. Eisler give it the 
slip, but since it was clearly the government's purpose to 
deport him, it appears to be in an absurd position in hav- 
ing him dragged off a Polish ship and brought back by 
way of a legally dubious extradition. Whatever influence 
Eisler may have had as a martyr was forfeited along with 
$20,000 when he jumped bail like a common felon, 
When his own counsel condemns the act as “reprehensi- 
ble,” why should the government redeem him by giving 
him a chance to pose as a wounded victim? Our feeling 
is that if Poland wants him, it deserves him. 


+ 
THE BRITISH TORY PARTY HAS FOLLOWED 


its successes in last month’s county council elections with 
some impressive gains in the balloting for borough, 
urban, and rural-district councilors. Jubilantly Lord 
Woolton, chairman of the party, has declared: “If the 
electorate votes as it has done in the past week, the nail 
will be truly driven into the Socialist coffin.” His Lord 
ship's hopes of acting as the Labor government's mottt 
cian may be fulfilled, but we doubt that the patient 
as near death as he suggests. Local elections are by a 
means a safe guide to parliamentary contests: local i+ 
sues tend to obscure national ones, and the proportioa 
of the electorate participating is much smaller. More 
over, Labor on this occasion was defending seats cap 
tured when it was at the peak of its strength in 194), 
and although it has dropped a good many of them, # 
has held more. Sober observers, while admitting thi 
the Labor Party has lost ground, still expect it to achieve 
a majority, if a reduced one, in the general election 
which will come within the next twelve months, Mea 
while the local setbacks should spur its efforts to improw 
its organization. Labor now has to compete with 4 Toy 
machine which has undergone remarkable rejuvenation 
in the past four years. In the selection of Tory candi 
dates the accent is now on youth, and many of the 
party’s “Blimps” have been retired. A band of volu® 
teers to carry the word to street corner and doorstep hus 
been enlisted to vie with the army of unpaid enthusias® 
which has always been the strong feature of Labor! 
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organization.. On the other hand, the Tories have neither 
a coherent program nor a leader in tune with the times, 
and these lacks may prove decisive unless the economic 
situation in Britain seriously deteriorates. 


+ 


THAT, UNFORTUNATELY, IS A POSSIBILITY 
which cannot be left out of account. In the last two 
months the export drive has suffered a setback that is 
probably disturbing Labor ministers far more than theit 
party's municipal defeats. Great efforts in 1948, and 
the willingness of the British people to restrict con- 
sumption so that more goods could be sold abroad, 
brought great results. Imports were held to about 80 
per cent of the pre-war figure, while the volume of ex- 
ports was raised 35 per cent above the 1938 level. The 
first quarter of this year showed a continuation of the 
upward trend, but a sharp reverse was experienced in 
April when exports fell some 64 million dollars below 
March. With imports little changed, the trade deficit 
for the month increased from $120,000,000 to $180,- 
000,000. Of particular concern is a decline in exports 
to the United States and Canada, since the dollar short- 
age is the most serious aspect of Britain’s exchange 
problem. One reason for the worsening position is, of 
course, the recession in this country. But also, it is 
daimed, British prices are too high, especially now that 
the world’s post-war hunger for goods has abated some- 
what and German and Japanese competition is again 
being felt. The Labor government's program for mod- 
emizing industry should eventually cut costs by increas- 
ing productivity, but that is a long-term remedy. Mean- 
while it is hardly feasible to bring down export prices 
by reducing wages unless living costs are sharply cut 
first. To do so would cause violent dissension inside 

the Labor movement and seriously damage morale in 

advance of the general election. We wonder, therefore, 

whether Sir Stafford Cripps is well advised to set him- 

self so vehemently against a downward revaluation of 

sterling. Now that world prices are tending to decline, 

the case for a cheaper pound to spur exports is certainly 

stronger than it was, and preferable to the alternative 

of drastic internal deflation. 


+ 


LIKE EVERY PERSON IN A POLICY-MAKING 
Position of great importance, James Forrestal was the 
object of criticism, fair and unfair, and even the target 
of abuse. Although he was for some years a member of 
Nation Associates and was always a man whose per- 
‘onal integrity we respected, we found ourselves in the 
tanks of his critics. In particular we deplored his op- 
Position, while Secretary of the Navy, to merging the 
amed services and his apparent willingness to place 
the oil of the Near East above the requirements of politi- 
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cal justice in Palestine. We are obviously in no position 
to analyze the causes of the breakdown which led to 
Mr. Forrestal’s tragic suicide, but we flatly disbelieve 
that he was driven to it by public criticism, as some 
would have the country believe. The fact is that Forrestal 
shouldered a burden that was all but intolerable. As 
Secretary of the Navy throughout the war and as the 
nation’s first Secretary of Defense, he worked fabulously, 
seven days a week. In ten years of public service he was 
known to have taken no more than three days’ vacation. 
Compelled by his position to provide for any contingency 
in the cold war, he felt he could not afford to make a 
single mistake on the side of unpreparedness. On top 
of this he had to apply a unification program in which 
he did not basically believe and to contend with the 
conflicting claims of the three branches, which at times 
were openly defiant of his authority. It was no wonder 
that when he finally collapsed, the medical men diag- 
nosed his trouble as excessive occupational fatigue, simi- 
lar to the battle fatigue of men on the firing line. We 
accept this diagnosis rather than that of special pleaders 
who, with their own axes to grind, seek to turn a per- 
sonal tragedy to their own political uses. 


Much Ado — 


A GREAT deal of eloquence has been wasted on 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the case of the 
Reverend Arthur W. Terminiello. Among some lib- 
erals the majority opinion is held to be one of those 
legal beacons which, erected at intervals, keep our civil 
liberties from floundering on the shoals of fear and 
hysteria. Others, just as sincere in their liberalism, 
share the dissenting view of Justice Jackson that “if 
the court does not temper its doctrinaire logic with a 
little practical wisdom, it will convert the Consti- 
tutional Bill of Rights into a suicide pact.” Our own 
regretful conclusion is that the majority of the court 
begged the question of where the line may be drawn 
between freedom of speech and incitement to riot. It 
neither gave the Terminiellos a green light nor set a 
limit to their abuses of constitutional privilege. 
Terminiello, a Catholic priest then under suspen- 
sion by his Bishop, addressed a meeting: held in 
Chicago, in 1946, under the auspices of Gerald L. K. 
Smith. As Justice Jackson pointed out, his speech fol- 
lowed ‘‘with a fidelity that is more than coincidental 
the pattern of European fascist leaders,” filled as it 
was with references to his opponents as “slimy scum,” 
“snakes,” and “atheistic, communistic, Zionistic Jews.’ 
He could not not help being aware that some thousand 
of those opponents were milling about outside the 
auditorium in which he harangued his inflammable 
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audience. The all but inevitable clash occurred, and a 
number of persons, including policemen, were as- 
saulted. Terminiello was arrested and ultimately con- 
victed of violating a Chicago ordinance directed 
against breaches of the peace, a conviction upheld by 
the Illinois Supreme Court. 

The questions before the United States Supreme 
Court appeared to the layman to be clear enough: 
Were the defendant’s words “wild, intemperate, and 
inflammatory,’ as the lower court said they were; was 
he responsible for the ensuing violence; and if so, did 
the community’s right to punish him for a breach 
of the peace. take precedence over his own right to 
freedom of speech? Justice Douglas, speaking for the 
majority, cited first the ordinance itself and then pro- 
ceeded to the crux of the matter: ‘The argument here 
has been focused on the issue of whether the con- 
tent of petitioner's speech was composed of derisive, 
fighting words, which carried it outside the scope of 
the constitutional guaranties.’” But this was precisely 
the: issue the majority declined to face. “We do not 
reach that question,” the Douglas opinion continues, 
“for there is a preliminary question that is dispositive 
of the case.” The preliminary question, it turns out, 
was the propriety of a single sentence contained in the 
judge’s charge to the jury in the lower court, to wit: 
‘“Misbehavior may constitute a breach of the peace if 
it stirs the public to anger, invites dispute, brings 
about a condition of unrest, or creates a disturbance.” 

We do not hold with Justice Frankfurter, who in his 
dissent argued that the court had no right to consider 
this point at all inasmuch as Terminiello’s counsel had 
not even raised it in presenting its appeal. Neverthe- 
less, there would appear to be merit in the Frank- 
furter contention that ‘‘a great principle may be at 
stake” in this case and that “to inject an error into the 
record in order to avoid the issue on which the case 
was brought here .. . hardly raises the objection to 
the dignity of such a principle.” 

While we regret that the decision failed to come 
to grips with the real issue involved in the Termini- 
ello case—and even more that it will unintentionally 
encourage other unsavory specimens to explore the 
depths of demagogy—we feel that the majority opinion 
registered a slight net gain. In these days of loyalty 
tests, subversive lists, and political feverishness it was 
good to have the court say some of the things it did. 
We refer especially to Douglas’s contention that “a 
function of free speech under our system of govern- 
ment is to invite dispute. It may indeed best serve its 
high purpose when it endures a condition of unrest, 
creates dissatisfaction with conditions as they are, or 
even stirs people to anger.’ Incidentally this would 
seem to indicate at least a trend in the court that should 
encourage the Communist leaders now on trial in 
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New York. Instead of welcoming the Douglas opinion 
as a precedent helpful to their defense, however, the 
Daily Worker has greeted it with practiced vitupera- 
tion. The government, it holds, must not be prevented 
“from punishing criminals calling for violence against 
minorities and progressives.” Luckily for the defendants, 
their lawyers have rejected the Worker's self-defeating 
line—freedom for ourselves and ourselves alone—but 
the episode shows once more what Communists mean by 
civil liberties. 


Liberals as Lobbyists 


HE General Assembly of the United Nations ad- 

journed last week amid general expressions of sat- 
isfaction in the press and on the part of its official 
spokesmen. Certainly a good deal was accomplished, 
Two of the most important decisions, although direct 
results of U. N. efforts, were reached outside the meet- 
ing rooms at Flushing and Lake Success. Chief of these, 
the lifting of the Berlin blockade and the convening 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Council, resulted from pri- 
vate talks, begun in the delegates’ lounge, between 
Philip C. Jessup and Jacob A. Malik, United States 
and Soviet representatives. The other, the Dutch 
Indonesian agreement to end the fighting and initiate 
negotiations at The Hague, was made at Batavia under 
the aegis of the U. N. Commission for Indonesia. But 
the major achievements of the Assembly itself were ar- 
rived at after long-drawn debate and endless back-stage 
lobbying in which the conflicting interests of the great 
nations were nakedly revealed. The spectacle was in- 
structive if not edifying. 

What did offer encouragement was the demonstra 
tion that big-power policies could be defeated by 4 
determined effort on the part of liberal forces in each 
country and of the nations remaining outside the powet 
blocs. On the three most controversial issues—Israel, 
Spain, and the Italian colonies—the decisions arrived 
at represented effective opposition to the plans or the 
delaying tactics of the United States and Britain, usually 
acting in partnership. It is painful to have to report, 
after each session, the sorry role by our government in 
the political work of the United Nations, but events 
cannot be otherwise interpreted. While Russia acts as 4 
road block, obstructing action wherever its interests of 
those of its satellites are directly involved, the United 
States consistently throws its weight behind every meas- 
ure calculated to maintain the political status quo in 
the non-Communist world. The single exception has 
been in Indonesia, where Dutch intransigence seemed 
likely to prove an obstacle in the way of American plans 
for the rearmament of Europe under the Atlantic Pact 
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Russia and the United States both act under the com- 
pulsion of the cold war, but it is an unfortunate fact 
“that these pressures provide Moscow with excellent op- 
portunities to proclaim its devotion to freedom and 
political progress, while they shove us into ugly alli- 
ance with intrenched reaction. 

Fortunately, the progressive spirit in America is not 
ready to accept the apparent logic of this tendency. 
It should be noted in other countries, not least in 
Eastern Europe and Russia, that a rapid mobilization 
of liberal opinion and its effective expression in Wash- 
ington and at Lake Success were largely responsible for 
the final decisions on Israel and Spain and, to a lesser 
degree, on the Italian colonies. 

It would be impossible to describe or impartially 
weigh the controlling factors in those decisions. In 
each case the United States played a somewhat different 
role. The admission of Israel to the United Nations 
was never opposed by the American delegation, and 
there is reason to believe that the top men in the State 
Department, as well as the President, favored the ac- 
tion that was finally taken. But old attitudes die hard, 
and officials who supported the Bernadotte plan and 
loyally backed every British-Arab maneuver still exer- 
cise weighty influence, while intimate association with 
the British Foreign Office on every strategic front 
makes opposition difficult. The result was that British 
obstruction in the Assembly was sanctioned by Ameri- 
can silence. Only the energetic protests of interested 
groups supporting the efforts of a few nations, includ- 
ing above all the Australians inside the Assembly and 
the Israelis outside, assured Israel’s admission. 

The final action on Spain was an even clearer trib- 
ute to the effect of liberal opinion. The original inten- 
tion of the State Department was to back Brazil’s reso- 
lution permitting the return of ambassadors and min- 
isters to Franco Spain. This is not officially admitted, 
but it is known to be a fact. Even before the question 
came up, however, reactions at home and in Europe forced 
a change: the United States would abstain on the vote 
and take no position in the debate. This pussy-footing 
policy was hardly impressive, but if it had been hon- 
estly applied, the defeat of Brazil would have been 
assured from the start. It was never more than a camou- 
flage. Ignoring the professed attitude of the State De- 
partment, certain officials connected with the dele- 
gation used every possible form of diplomatic pressure 
to induce susceptible delegations to support the 
Brazilian motion. This fact, revealed first in The Nation 
and later in the New York Times and elsewhere, was 
also denied by the State Department. But the evidence 
was displayed before the eyes of intelligent observers 

at the U. N. 

In this situation liberal public pressure proved de- 
cisive. Through the initiative of the Nation Associates, 
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protests were directed to the President by the most 
important labor leaders and heads of liberal civic and 
political organizations. An uncompromising stand against 
the resolution was taken by the C. I. O., A. F. of L., 
Americans for Democratic Action, League for Industrial 
Democracy, American Association for the United 
Nations, American Civil Liberties Union, Farmers’ 
Union, and similar groups. Representatives of the 
Nation Associates working at the United Nations with 
the anti-Franco delegates helped convince wavering 
members that the equivocal stand of the State Depart- 
ment and the “arm-twisting”’ indulged in by some of its 
agents did not reflect American opinion on the issue. It 
is salutary to know that a tricky Anglo-American plan 
to begin to ease Franco into the United Nations and 
the Western bloc was defeated, at least partly, by the 
efforts of liberal Americans. 

The confusing events of the last few days, which 
ended in the defeat of the resolution to divide the ad- 

ninistration of the former Italian colonies in Africa 
among Britain, France, and Italy, was another sign that 
the West’s “automatic” majority is less solid than it 
has sometimes looked. Again the efforts of the United 
States were thrown behind Britain, whose military plan 
for the eastern Mediterranean and Middle East is predi- 
cated on effective control of these African territories. 
The problem presented by the Italian colonies is diffi- 
cult; the best solution, in theory at least, would be a 
general U. N. trusteeship, with Italy given some special 
rights of settlement. But as long as the cold war dictates 
exclusion of Russia from the Mediterranean, such a 
plan is almost unthinkable. The best plan actually avail- 
able may be the postponement that was finally voted by 
an exhausted Assembly. 

A special word should be said about Australia and its 
doughty Foreign Minister, Dr. Evatt, who served as 
President of the Assembly. On all the issues here con- 
sidered the Australian delegates took an open, uncom- 
promising stand for a liberal policy. More than that, 
they were ready to fight for their ideas in the corridors 
and on the floor. Dr. Evatt again proved himself an 
admirable presiding officer, patient and tireless, but 
quick ‘to detect stalling and fully able to manipulate the 
intricacies of procedure. It was a satisfaction to other 
Western democrats to be able to count on the support 
of this delegation when their own representatives 
abandoned the field. 
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South Africa's Dixiecrats 


BY THOMAS SANCTON 


Flushing Meadow, May 18 
OUTH AFRICA is far away, and most Americans 
know little of its civilization. It is off the main 
tourist routes and was not a theater of action in 
the war. Political dispatches from Johannesburg deal 
with issues which for many Americans seem too remote 
to be of much importance. Many are not even quite 
clear who the Boers are and occasionally confuse them 
—something that would horrify these white-supremacy 
extremists—with native groups like the Bantus and 
Zulus. 

Americans who have taken an interest in the proceed- 
ings of the United Nations now know considerably 
more about South African affairs. Readers of novels like 
Stuart Cloete’s ‘The Turning Wheels” and Alan Pat- 
on’s ‘‘Cry the Beloved Country’’ have also become in- 
terested in aspects of South African life. But on the 
political level, where our own race problem is a per- 
petual issue, there is almost no awareness that the same 
issue is dominant in South African politics and history. 


After years of following this facet of Southern politics, 


I cannot recall ever having heard a reference made to 
the parallels between our white-supremacy institutions 
and practices and those of South Africa. 

How fundamental the parallelism is was revealed in 
clear terms this week at the closing sessions of the U. N. 
General Assembly. In a procedural sense the South 
African debate was a relatively minor matter. But it 
dealt with two of the basic sources of unrest in vast 
areas of the world today—aggressions against racial 
groups or other minorities in sovereign states, and the 
use of obsolete concepts of sovereignty to prevent the 
intervention of the United Nations. In our own quasi- 
sovereign solid South the race problem and the states’- 
rights doctrine are manifestations of this universal racial 
conflict. Last week in the United Nations debate the argu- 
ments of the South African, Haitian, Indian, and other 
delegates were practically identical with those heard in 
the United States Senate during the debate over the 
civil-rights program. 

In the U. N. sessions the specific issue was a resolu- 
tion requiring the Union of South Africa to enter a 
conference with India and Pakistan on the treatment of 
persons of Indian origin in South Africa, but the 
whole question of the Union's racial policies was raised 
in the course of the discussion. The resolution was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote over the protests of 
the South Africans. Their delegation represented a 
government composed of Boer extremists and headed 


by Prime Minister Malan, whose victory over the some. 
what milder Smuts government was roughly analogous 
to the rise of the Dixiecrat movement. The position of 
the South African spokesman, E, H. Louw, Minister of 
Mines, was based on just such systematic political racism 
as is being used successfully by the Dixiecrats to kill the 
Truman legislative program in the Eighty-first Congress, 

Photographs of the hovels of Negro miners in South 
Africa show family groups and backgrounds that are 
almost indistinguishable from those of the poorer Ameti- 
can Negroes in the railway-track and under-the-hill 
shanty towns on the outskirts of Southern cities. In a 
recent article I discussed the exposure of similar condi- 
tions in a slum across the street from the Senate Office 
Building in Washington. 

The standard of living of Southern Negroes has risen 
substantially in the past decade as a result of their em- 
ployment in war industries. The living conditions of 
natives in South Africa remain a disgrace to the modern 
world. From the days of Cecil Rhodes the chief objec: 
tive of Cape politics has been the exploitation of native 
Jabor in the gold and diamond mines. To force men 
to leave their tribal life and the “native reserves,” the 
government first imposed a hut tax, which was later 
changed to a head tax. To earn the money to pay this 
tax the natives are obliged to go into the mines. If they 
don’t pay it, they are thrown into prison. Both Amefi- 
can and white African sociologists have called work 
conditions of native Africans in the mines worse than 
those endured by the slaves in this country in the nine 
teenth century. The dominant political parties in the 
Union, whatever their superficial differences, adhere to 
one inflexible rule—Africa for the Europeans. Until re 
cently the Negro masses were without effective voice ot 
representation. Now their cause has been taken up 
an increasing number of enlightened whites, though lit 
tle actual progress has been made against the Jim Crow 
oligarchy which writes the laws. Of greater moment, 
the United Nations provided a forum where the gtiev- 
ances of natives and Indian immigrants could be pre 
sented by the delegations of colored nations. 

Like our own political racists, the white South African 
leaders subvert every process of the law and every prite 
ciple of patriotism, honor, and civilization to the stulti- 
fying task of perpetuating human injustice. Point by 
point Mr. Louw repeated the spurious arguments for 
injustice—using at times the same phrasing—which 
were offered recently by Senators Russell, George, Eller 
der, and others who were active in the filibuster. There 
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js no race problem in South Africa, Mr. Louw said in 
effect, adding the typical proviso that if there is one it 
is the concern of the government of South Africa and 
of no one else. Furthermore, he emphasized, it is the 
whites on whom the situation imposes hardships, for 
they are the “minority.” “I point out something that I 
think is not generally appreciated—that in South Africa 
the minority problem is the white problem.” 

Mr. Louw challenged United Nations jurisdiction in 
South African racial matters in terms identical to those 
used in the century-old states’-rights dispute. In the 
Senate a narrow and anachronistic interpretation of the 
Constitution is invoked; in the United Nations, the 
Charter, and the intentions of the organization’s found- 
ing fathers four years ago to protect “the sovereign 
equality of all its members.” 

The South African Minister was answered by a Negro 
Haitian delegate, Senator Emile Saint-Lot, in one of the 
most vivid speeches of the session. I should remark 
here perhaps that the political and economic aristocracy 
of Haiti has taken over the plantation economy of the 
days of masters and slaves and the have-nots now are 
exploited by men who are also the descendants of Negro 
slaves. Nevertheless, Senator Saint-Lot’s speech was a 
powerful presentation of the case of all colored peoples. 
It succeeded in dragging Mr. Louw’s narrow, legalistic 
arguments into a larger framework by raising the real 
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issues of world racism, the over-riding moral issues. 
which must be faced by any genuine world-government 
group. In a fine closing passage Saint-Lot, a large and 
very dark Negro, drew attention to the racial origins of 
the Haitian delegation: ‘We did not intend to inter- 
vene in the debate,” he said, “but did so because it 
seemed to us that tiiere was something that had to be 
said. And when the cause of mankind is being dealt 
with, no man can remain indifferent, not even us.” 

Delivered in French, much of the speech had elo- 
quence even in the simultaneous translation. It was a 
dramatic moment in the sessions, and applause burst 
forth as the Haitian left the speakers’ platform. 

Since the American slavery debate a common prac-~ 
tice of pro-slavery politicians has been to quote the reac- 
tionary opinions of certain leaders who participated in 
early events of the Republic, with the inference that these: 
opinions were shared by the majority. 

“There is a danger in such interpretation,” Saint-Lot 
said, in reply to Louw’s similar maneuver. ‘The represen- 
tative of the Union of South Africa referred to the 
opinions of the [San Francisco} delegations, but he did 
not always say whether the votes taken . . . had been con- 
sistent with the opinions expressed. In an assembly im 
which are represented fifty-eight countries . . . it is natu- 
ral that the most surprising points of view should some~ 
times be expressed.” 
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Del Fayo—The Big Four Meet 








_ IS interesting that on the eve of the meeting of the 
Big Four the general tone of the Soviet and pro-Russian 
press continues to be optimistic while the West is still 
skeptical. Moscow has expressed a belief that the two sys- 
tems, the Soviet and the American, can coexist in peace and 
“return to the path of cooperation” and has announced that 
the Soviet Union “will support any serious steps in this 
direction.” The Moscow foreign-affairs weekly New Times, 
which has been used as a megaphone before every important 
international conference, has voiced these views repeatedly. 
The Western press, on the other hand, warns that “there 
is no change of heart but merely a change of tactics’ in the 
Kremlin, that the three Western ministers are in danger of 
falling into a trap, and that Moscow is simply trying to get 
the better of Washington in the diplomatic field after having 
come a cropper in the adventure of the blockade and the 
attempt to roll up an overwhelming vote in the eastern 
zone’s elections of May 15. 

Without investing too much faith in Soviet anticipations 
of agreement in Paris, it is reasonable to suppose that Mos- 
cow is going to make a serious effort to renew the collabora- 
tion of 1945. The Russians realize that unless this meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers is successful it will be the last. 
The tone of their comments was very different before the 
London meeting at the end of 1947. The presumption is 
that they will go to the conference with three cardinal de- 
mands—for a united Germany, general withdrawal of the 
occupying forces, and a revision of the agreement on the 
Ruhr reached by the three Western powers in London on 
December 28, 1948, and signed a few weeks ago. They hold 
a strong card for winning the first point in the fact that 
even when Germany was most sharply divided, even when 
the Bonn constitution was finally accepted by both the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Social Democrats of the western 
zones, the Western powers insisted that their supreme de- 
sire was for a united Germany. Of course that is a slogan 
which appeals so powerfully to all Germans, from neo- 
Nazis to Communists, that the Allies could not let the 
Russians be the only ones to exploit it. 

Their second demand, evacuation of the occupying troops, 
seems at first glance more difficult to achieve. It is rumored 
that the Americans will submit a counter-proposal for par- 
tial evacuation—that is, for a considerable reduction of the 
effectives kept in Germany by the four powers and for their 
concentration at certain ports, the British at Hamburg, the 
Americans at Bremen, and the Russians at Stettin, France, 
being the only one of the occupying powers with a common 
frontier with Germany, would not be assigned a port but 
would be asked to withdraw its troops to its own territory 
in proximity to the border. 

It is easy to foresee both the Soviet and the French ob- 
jections to this plan. The Russians hold that Stettin is no 
longer in Germany but in Poland, and in their view, there- 
fore, the Americans propose to leave only British amd 
United States troops in Germany; they know, moreover, that 


no port in the eastern zone can compare in importance 
with Hamburg or Bremen. When word of this suggested 
gradual evacuation leaked into France it caused great 
anxiety in certain circles, especially among the Gaullists, 
Many Frenchmen see the plan as a contradiction of the 
Atlantic Pact. The declarations which accompanied the 
signing of the pact, especially General Bradley's statement, 
gave them the idea that in case of war between East and 
West the West's line of defense would be as far as possible 
beyond the Rhine. A token American force in Bremen, they 
believe, would be more likely to embark for home than to 
advance into Germany to stop the Russians. This fear may 
not be justified, but it is very general. The Atlantic Pact, 
as I said in an earlier article, to arouse any enthusiasm in 
France must be immediately complemented by the arming 
of Western Europe. The theory that both ports will be 
bridgeheads does not convince the French. On May 13 the 
Paris Monde said of the rumored American plan for evacua- 
tion: “It is difficult to claim that the ports in question can 
serve as bridgeheads: Bremen and Hamburg are both river 
ports, one 80 kilometers from the sea, the other 120, and 
they could be cut off from the sea by the enemy's armies.” 

That the arrangements for the Ruhr must be changed 
if the West really wants the conference to succeed is clear 
to all who have followed Soviet policy toward Germany. 
Writing in France-Soir on May 10, Pertinax observed: “We 
can be assured that if the international authority for the 
Ruhr set up by Great Britain, America, and France in Lon- 
don last December is given its final form without a comple. 
mentary understanding with Russia, Moscow will be driven 
to arm eastern Germany, to make eastern Germany an 
armed associate.” 

Given the will to end the division between East and West 
that has almost destroyed the great hope of peace born on 
the day of the cease-fire in Europe, the problem of the Ruhr 
is not insoluble. In fact, a formula appears ready to hand, 
prepared by the Economic Commission of the United Na- 
tions, which is holding meetings at Geneva under the capa- 
ble guidance of Gunnar Myrdal and on which the Russians 
are represented. This is to create a special European 
commission for coal and another for steel, with the Russians 
participating not as delegates of the Soviet Union but 4s 
international civil servants. The principal function of these 
bodies would be to decide from year to year how much sted 
and coal should be produced in Germany, taking into ac 
count the legitimate needs of Germany and of Europe. Witl 
such a setup the Russians would not feel that Ruhr produc: 
tion might be increased only to be utilized against them. 

Solutions for all three of the basic problems I have mea- 
tioned can surely be found. The great question is whether 
or not the Big Four want to reach an agreement. The 
opening speeches of the delegates and the precise propesals 
submitted will soon reveal whether they ate inspired by 
real desire for peace or simply wish to save face and make 
the other side responsible for any failure. 
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Who Killed George Polk? 


BY CONSTANTINE POULOS 


Salonika, May 15 

UST before the jury hearing the George Polk 

murder trial retired, the prosecutor said: “Legally, 

I am required to be on this side of the court. 

Adually, my position is beside the defense. We are on 

the same side. We agree as to the perpetrators of the 

aime. The only difference between us is whether or not 

Gregory Staktopoulos knew that George Polk was to be 
murdered.” 

Similarly, the defense attorneys from the second day 
of the trial stressed their solidarity with the prosecution. 
More than once they made statements such as: “The 
defense supports the obvious theory that the Greek 
Communists decided to execute Polk. We agree with the 
prosecution ; there is no doubt that the crime was 
committed by the Communists.” The judges, too, 
asked several witnesses the question: ‘Do you have any 
doubt that the,Communists committed this crime?” 
The jurors, selected from lists submitted by merchants’ 
associations, manufacturers’ associations, professional 
associations, and civil lists of business and property 
taxpayers, showed by their questioning of witnesses 
that they had no doubts as to the perpetrators of the 
crime. 

There was, accordingly, only one question to be de- 
cided, the degree of Staktopoulos’s complicity in the 
mutder. On the basis of his own confession his com- 
plicity was pretty well established; the degree of his 
complicity was not. 

The more basic question of who killed the American 
cotrespondent in Salonika on May 8, 1948, was left 
unanswered. From the moment Polk’s body was found 
in the Bay of Salonika, the Greek authorities have in- 
sisted that he was murdered by the Communists. This 
ttial, conducted by the same authorities, was designed 
lo prove that they were right. 

Staktopoulos’s confession placed the blame for the 
mutder on two Communists, Adam Mouzenides and 
Evangelos Vasvanas, who were tried in absentia by the 
three judges. In his oral testimony before the court 
Staktopoulos also implicated the Greek Communist 
Party, the Cominform, and the Kremlin. The case 
against them was based solely on his confession. (De- 








CONSTANTINE POULOS, an American news paperman 
who has written frequently for The Nation, attended the 
George Polk murder trial as a member of the Newsmen’s 
Commission of Investigation. 





fense Attorney: “There is no one except Staktopoulos to 
tell us what happened.” ) 

Inasmuch as the Greek Communist Party claimed that 
Mouzenides had been killed in the mountains a month 
before the murder took place, the state had to show 
that he had been in Salonika at the time of the murder. 
To do so, it produced two witnesses—Anna Molivda, 
the sister of Mouzenides’s wife, and Mouzenides’s 
brother Stylianos. Stylianos Mouzenides, a Salonika den- 
tist, testified that his brother was in the city in mid- 
April, 1948, a few weeks before the murder, that he 
had spoken to him on the phone but had not seen him. 
The presiding judge asked the witness, ‘Do you have 
any doubt that your brother committed this crime?” The 
witness, after some hesitation, answered, “No.” 

One day during the trial the Salonika newspaper 
Macedonia published a letter from a Mrs. Sultana 
Kyriakidou in which she “renounced” two of her 
daughters, Margarita and Paraskevoula. They were in 
the mountains with the guerrillas, according to the 
mother’s letter, and ‘‘as agents of the Slavs were seeking 
to destroy Greece and the Greek race.” Long columns 
of similar letters are published daily in all the Greek 
newspapers. They are made under pressure from the 
authorities, who refuse to issue vital professional li- 
censes, business permits, or even internal-travel authori- 
zations to persons who have or have had Communists, 
Socialists, left liberals, progressive republicans, and the 
like among their relatives or friends unless they make 
such public disavowals. 

Anna Molivda, a simple young girl who had been 
traveling and living with Mouzenides for a year, testified 
that she was in Salonika with him a few days before the 
murder. But this was not enough. She testified further 
that at a rendezvous between Mouzenides and Vasvanas, 
whom she did not know, she heard the latter say, ““The 
question of the boat has been arranged. I have seen 
Staktopoulos, and I shall probably see Polk.” 

The validity of the testimony of these two witnesses, 
which was considered the strongest “evidence” in sup- 
port of Staktopoulos’s confession and the state’s case 
against the Communist world, can surely be questioned. 
Anna Molivda’s dovetailing story was too pat, too per- 
fect, too rehearsed. It is difficult to believe that an 
experienced conspiratorial Communist like Vasvanas 
would have made such revealing remarks about an 
important pending assignment in front of a young 
girl who was a complete stranger to him. Much of her 
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prior testimony had been mumbled and low, but she 
spoke the two important lines clearly and loudly. Though 
she had forgotten a number of other conversations, she 
remembered the one in question very exactly. 

Over Anna Molivda’s head hangs the charge that she 
harbored Adam Mouzenides in Salonika at various times 
before Polk’s death. This is a very serious crime in 
Greece today and is punishable by death. Anna Molivda 
was and is held in custody by the Greek police, a fact 
which was not mentioned during the trial. And just 
before Anna Molivda took the stand, the fate of two 
other Salonika women—Eufstathiou and Papazoglou— 
who had harbored Mouzenides was tactfully brought 
out by the prosecutor. One had been sentenced to death 
and executed; the other is serving a life sentence. It has 
been suggested that Anna Molivda gave her testimony 
because of deep religious feelings against communism— 
a strange and sudden decision for a girl who had been 
having illicit relations with her sister's husband for over 
a year. 

Naturally it is difficult to prove official coercion, or 
terror, or the threat of terror, or fear of reprisal. It is, 
however, worth noting that not one of the seven Greek 
character witnesses called by Staktopoulos’s attorneys had 
the courage to appear in court and testify. Only an 
American, Carl Compton, dean of the American-run 
Anatolia College of Salonika, where Staktopoulos had 
studied as a boy, dared-to appear as a witness for the 
defendant. 

The prosecution also produced a witness named 
Nicholas Zafiriou, whom General William Donovan in- 
correctly but significantly labeled ‘the Louis Budenz of 
Greece.” Zafiriou was never a high-ranking member of 
the Greek Communist Party; according to his own testi- 
mony, during all the years he was in Moscow—from 
1933 to 1947—he worked as a factory hand. Soon after 
he returned to Greece he willingly walked straight into 
the arms of the Greek authorities. Since then he has been 
appearing at various trials as an expert on communism 
and “finger man.” He has also been writing “top-secret” 
reports on communism for the Greek General Staff, 
several series of ‘“‘exposés” for Greek newspapers, and 
a book of inside stuff. 

Zafiriou testified that he saw Adam Mouzenides at 
guerrilla headquarters in the mountains in January, 1948. 
Mouzenides, he said, had been called up from Salonika 
by secret radio to receive instructions “for a special as- 
signment.” In the indictment Zafiriou is quoted as 
saying that Mouzenides left guerrilla headquarters in 
mid-February, 1948, At the trial he said that it was 
March 20, 1948. Zafiriou was still in the mountains on 
April 7, 1948, and he did hear then that Mouzenides 
had been killed by a bomb at a place called Krousia. 
Later, when he was in Athens under the “protection’’ 
of the Greek police, he heard about Polk’s murder and 
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realized that the report of Mouzenides’s death was a ruse, 
“I wondered,” he added at the trial, “was it Possible 
for the Greek Communist Party to give an order for the 
execution of Polk and to organize the murder? | Put 
my hand on my heart and I said, unhesitatingly, yes.” 

Again one of the judges asked, “Do you have any 
doubts that the Greek Communist Party organized and 
executed the murder of Polk?” Zafiriou answered, 
“None. I am 100 per cent sure that the Greek Com. 
munist Party organized and executed the murder of 
Polk.” The reliability of witnesses like Zafiriou was not 
questioned even once. But the reliability of one of the 
prosecution’s “unfriendly witnesses’ was challenged 
several times, because the witness had once been a non- 
Communist leftist. 


TAKTOPOULOS said in his confession that he and 

Polk had met a number of times at the Astoria 
Hotel in Salonika where the American was staying, 
None of the employees of the hotel remembered having 
seen them together at any time. Staktopoulos in his con- 
fession said also that on the night of the murder he and 
Polk had a dinner of lobster and peas at the Luxem- 
burg Restaurant, an outdoor place on the seaside some 
three miles from downtown Salonika. He and Polk, he 
said, boarded the boat which Mouzenides rowed up in 
at the Luxemburg’s little pier. 

The dinner of lobster and peas was confirmed by the 
autopsy. But the owner and the waiters at the Luxem- 
burg insist that they did not have lobster on the menu 
that night. Further, they maintain that Staktopoulos, 
whom they all. know because he went to the restaurant 
frequently, did not have dinner there that night; they 
did not see him at all on May 8, 1948. 

(In a private interview conducted through a Greek 
army officer, who acted as interpreter, the owner of the 
restaurant repeated all these refutations of Staktopoulos' 
confession to William Polk, the victim’s brother, and to 
me. He told us that he and his waiters had informed the 
investigating authorities that Staktopoulos had lied in 
his confession. He also pointed out that his restaurant 
is generally well covered by police in plain clothes, 
and therefore a well-known Salonika Communist like 
Mouzenides would not be likely to come near it.) 

All these discrepancies about Polk's last hours in Stak 
topoulos’s confession—and there are.many others— 
were well known to the Greek authorities. But. neithet 
the owner nor any of the waiters of the Luxemburg 
were called to testify at the trial, by the prosecution of 
the defense. When asked about this, the prosecutor 
shrugged it off, saying it was not important where 
Staktopoulos and Polk had their last dinner or exactly 
where they boarded the boat. 

How determine which parts of Staktopoulos’s con 
fession were true and which were not? Obviously, one 
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believes what one wants to believe and ignores the 
rest. But certain parts: were proved to be false by 
several competent persons not in any way involved in 
the case, while parts accepted as true by the authorities, 
the court, and some observers were supported only by 
questionable witnesses whose lives or jobs were at stake. 

The trial was held on this side of the Iron Curtain, 
which meant that it was necessary to apply different 
standards from those used in evaluting confessions and 
tials held in Budapest or Sofia. Consequently, the 
Associated Press and United Press correspondents who 
covered the trial for the bulk of the American news- 
papers received strict orders to hold their dispatches 
to an absolute minimum, and the International News 
Service man spent more time answering inquiries from 
his office about a seventy-two-year-old woman of the 
Salonika area who had given birth to twins than report- 
ing the progress of the Polk trial. 

Yet the trial was held for the benefit of the United 
States. In his summation the prosecutor spoke bitterly 
of American pressure. He quoted American newspaper 
editorials and American Congressmen and Senators who 
had criticized the failure of the Greek authorities to 
take immediate action toward solving the crime. He also 
described the visit of the Greek Ministers of Public 
Order and Justice to Salonika on August 13, 1948, 
three full months after the murder. They informed him 
that American feeling was still high and ‘‘something 
had to be done.’’ On the following day Staktopoulos was 
arrested. 

The logical climax was Staktopoulos’s statement in 
the courtroom: ‘I was a Communist. I declare my 
motherland, Greece, innocent of George Polk’s murder. 
I denounce the Greek Communist Party, the Cominform, 
and Moscow as the perpetrators of this crime.” At this 
point Staktopoulos turned his back on the judges, faced 
the press tables, and went on. “I address myself to my 
former colleagues, the local and 
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withdraw from Greece in the autumn of 1944, Stakto- 
poulos suddenly joined the powerful and then popular 
Greek Communist Party. Subsequently he worked for 
the British Information Service, and it was obvious all 
through the trial that the complete truth about his rela- 
tions with the British was being nervously concealed. 
Shifting with the political tide, Staktopoulos quit the 
Greek Communist Party in late 1946 and went to work 
for a conservative right-wing paper. Finally, to complete 
the cycle, cross-examination by the prosecutor brought 
out the fact that he had also served as an informer for the 
Special Security (anti-Communist) Police of Salonika. 
The question that remains unanswered is: Who was 
Staktopoulos working for on the night of May 8, 1948? 


REPORTING developments in Greece has become in- 

creasingly difficult in the past few years. The murder 
of Polk and the Salonika trial have made it even more 
difficult, and the American people will be learning less 
and less of the truth about this country in which they 
now have so heavy a stake. 

The royalist, right-wing newspapers of Greece have 
not let up on their campaign of abuse and defamation 
which over the years has aroused distrust and hatred of 
American correspondents. While the trial was on, a 
Salonika paper aptly named the New Truth ran three 
long front-page editorials attacking foreign newspaper- 
men. The theme of the editorials was: “The whole 
effort of most of these foreigners has been aimed at 
perfecting the Communist slander [against Greece}.” 
The prosecutor, the defense attorneys, and the jurors were 
not far behind in their vilification of various corres- 
pondents who have been reporting Greek affairs for the 
past few years; Greeks who had worked for or with these 
correspondents were called Communists and traitors. 

In future, therefore, the effective, honest execution of 
a reporting assignment in Greece will be almost impos- 





foreign correspondents, and I 
appeal to them to leave this 
toom quickly and to send this 
news immediately to all the 
world, that the truth may be 
known.” They did. 

Staktopoulos had been one of 
the favored newspapermen in 
Salonika during the pre-war 
fascist dictatorship of Metaxas. 
When Greece was occupied, he 
worked for the German propa- 
ganda services. At the same 
time, according to testimony 
Presented in court, he supplied 
information to an Italian agent. 
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As the Germans prepared to § 
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sible. Correspondents who write anything critical of 
the Greek authorities—it may be merely something like 
what Polk wrote a few months before he was murdered: 
“Greece’s problem is not communism, but governmental 
and economic outright injustices’’—will be denied facili- 
ties for carrying out assignments, as was Polk, or will be 
refused interviews by persons they need to see, as was the 
New York Herald Tribune's Homer Bigart. No Greek 
will dare supply American correspondents with any 
news that might be considered hostile to the govern- 
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ment. Even worse, no Greek will dare take a chance on 
working for a correspondent whose conclusions and te. 
ports may be critical of the government—this fear was 
very clearly expressed by one of the witnesses at the 
trial. 

When Polk’s body was found, the Columbia Broad. 
casting System’s Howard K. Smith said, “The murder 
cheapens the lives of all reporters everywhere. It cheap- 
ens truth.” The Salonika trial did nothing to improve 
the situation. It made it worse. 


Machines, Political and Slot 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Los Angeles, May 17 

HE long-simmering feud between Governor Earl 

Warren and Attorney General Fred N. Howser, 

both Republicans, has recently developed into the 

noisiest political brawl that California has seen in many 

a day. On the surface the issue is whether Howser has 

been an efficient and vigilant law-enforcement official, 
but there is more to the feud than meets the eye. 

Some yeats ago Howser was appointed District Attor- 
ney of Los Angeles under circumstances that still excite 
amazement. His appointment was slipped through the 
Board of Supervisors before the public knew what had 
happened and almost before his predecessor's funeral 
rites had been performed. Howser was scarcely known 
at the time outside the Long Beach assembly district 
that he represented in the state legislature. The rumor 
still persists that Artie Samish, the king of the lobby in 
Sacramento, was largely responsible for this extraordi- 
naty appointment. In the 1946 campaign Governor War- 
ren mentioned Howser, who had won the Republican 
nomination for Attorney General, as infrequently as 
possible and always with calculated coolness. In fact, 
Warren began to draw up plans for a Commission on 
Organized Crime, which the legislature approved in 
1947, almost from the moment that he knew Howser 
would be the Republican nominee. Aside from How- 
ser’s nomination, however, Warren had other reasons 
to be concerned about law enforcement. That a violent 
battle was shaping up for control of gambling and book- 
making in California was clear from a succession of 
crimes—the murder of Bugsy Siegel, the throttling of 
Nick de John in San Francisco, the attempted assassina- 
tion of Tony Carnero Stralla, the shotgun murder of 
Tom Buffo, and the antics of Mickey Cohen's gang in 
Los Angeles. 





CAREY McWILLIAMS, a staff contributor, has long 
been a close student of California politics. 


The second report of the Governor's Commission on 
Organized Crime, released on March 7, 1949, throws 
considerable light on the Warren-Howser feud and also 
strikingly confirms Lincoln Steffens’s thesis about the 
origin of graft and corruption. The first section of the 
report deals with bookmaking. Control of the “wire 
service,” of course, is the key to the organization of this 
monopolistic racket. If one agency has a monopoly 
of racing information and can get this information to its 
customers in advance of all other sources, every bookie 
must take the service. The commission quickly discov- 
ered that the Continental Wire Service of Cleveland, 
through wires leased from Western Union, was distribu- 
ting racing information to eight stragetically located 
“drops,” which in turn relayed the information to the 
bookies in their territories. The contract between Con- 
tinental Wire and Western Union provided that the 
service might be discontinued should any state law- 
enforcement officer notify Western Union that the leased 
wires were being used for an illegal purpose. The ofi- 
cials of Western Union, of course, professed an elaborate 
unawareness of the existence of a bookmaking cartel in 
California, but this “escape clause” shows they had at 
least some inkling of how their wires were being used. 

Once this pattern was established, the commission ft 
quested the California Public Utilities Commission t0 
investigate the wire service. Next the commission sug: 
gested that Mr. Howser, as Attorney General, should ask 
Western Union to cancel its contract with Continental 
Wire and discontinue service to the eight “drops.” How: 
ser made the request, the company discontinued the 
service, and bookmaking ceased—for several days. Con- 
tinental Wire then went to the federal courts and ob 
tained an ex parte order requiring Western Union t 
restore the service to a “drop” in Los Angeles. Although 
requested to do so by the Crime Commission, Mr. How 
ser refused to intervene in this suit. The court ordet 
remained in effect for nearly a year, and the Los Angeles 
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“drop” continued to function. During this period the 
Crime Commission asked the Attorney General to inves- 
tigate a “drop” in Palm Springs which -was also being 
operated as a bookie shop. Mr. Howser reported, how- 
ever, that he was unable to find any evidence of book- 
making, although subsequently an investigator for the 
commission had no difficulty in securing such evidence. 
Governor Warren has charged that information turned 
over to the Attorney General’s office by the Crime Com- 
mission in this and other cases “leaked” to the interests 
under investigation. 


a second section of the report deals with the slot- 
machine racket. One of the interesting by-products of 
this age of gadgets has been the manufacture of an 
endless variety of mechanical gambling devices, which 
have made many economies possible for their owners. 
One operator can handle a large number of machines 
in different places; the machines never make mistakes, 
that is, they are thoroughly “honest’’; and their distribu- 
tion in bars, hotels, tobacco shops, and retail stores 
brings into being a ‘‘vested”’ group willing to lend im- 
portant political support to the gambling interests, Cali- 
fornia, as all readers of William Saroyan’s plays and 
stories are aware, has always had a penchant for the 
“slots.” In fact, the original bell machines, or “‘one- 
armed bandits,” were invented in San Francisco in 1895. 
The federal government, which levies a $100 annual tax 
on all coin-operated gambling devices, reported 8,000 
machines in California in 1947. Actually the number 
is vastly in excess of this estimate; 3,000 machines were 
recently found in one county. Some of the operators 
of machines have 500 or more on location with estimated 
earnings of $50 a week each. The manufacture of me- 
chanical gambling devices is not only a big business in 
itself but is hooked-up with that of automatic vending 
machines. ; 

In opening up territory for gambling devices, the 
standard procedure is first to introduce punchboards with 
merchandise prizes and to encourage charities to use these 
boards for fund-raising. Cash prizes are gradually sub- 
stituted on the punchboards; next come mechanical grab 
machines, race-horse games, and similar “games of skill,” 
and finally the highly profitable bell slot machines make 
an appearance. The slot-machine industry is organized 
along “sound” business lines. The principal trade associa- 
tion is the Coin Machine Institute, which publishes a 
trade journal full of much curious and interesting socio- 
logical lore. At the annual convention of the institute the 
trade is given expert advice on how to win friends and 
sidestep the law. At the 1949 convention the president 
tather pathetically pointed out that “we who have ine 
vested our time, money, and many of us the best years 
of our lives in this industry must get together to prevent 
unfavorable happenings.” The gross annual take of the 
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slot-machine racket is estimated by the Crime Commis- 
sion to be in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000. Since 
the proceeds are split forty-forty between the location 
owner and the operator, with 20 per cent usually re- 
served for protection and graft, it is apparent that some 
$400,000,000 is being spent annually for protection. At 
a lower level the industry is organized in local trade 
associations which levy so-called “‘juice assessments,” 
prevent unfair trade practices, such as the stealing of top 
locations, and cultivate good public relations by buying 
inordinate quantities of tickets for the various ‘‘picnics” 
and other social functions given by local police asso- 
ciations. 

Early in 1948, according to the Crime Commission, 4 
representative of one of the largest punchboard makers 
in the country, accompanied by a sergeant of the Los 
Angeles police, since discharged, appeared at the offices of 
the Kern County Music Operators’ Association and out- 
lined a scheme for introducing 500,000 punchboards in 
California. The plan called for a “juice assessment” of $1 
a board. After this assessment had been collected, all 
“unbranded” punchboards would be driven from the 
field, and specially branded punchboards—the brand in- 
dicating payment of the assessment—would be substitu- 
ted. This assessment was actually levied and collected 


- for some weeks, at least to the extent of $10,530. And 


at precisely the time that the first shipments of branded 
punchboards began to arrive in Kern County, a repre- 
sentative of the Attorney General's office was picking 
up unbranded boards in the same area. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in Marysville. In Mendocino Coun- 
ty, Wiley Caddel, “Coordinator of Law Enforcement” 
for the Attorney General, and one James M. (“Chi- 
nese’) Mulligan, a retired Los Angeles police officer, 
not only organized the local slot-machine operators but 
purchased an interest in a string of slot machines. Here 
each machine brought in from $4 to $10 a week. Caddel 
got careless, however, and with Mulligan was indicted 
and convicted on a charge of bribery. At the trial of 
these men the Attorney General kept a staff of eleven 
investigators and stenographers on the scene, and accord- 
ing to the Crime Commission this staff “made matters 
very difficult” for the prosecution. 


S ihmaapunn WARREN is at present beset with many 

serious problems. The economy bloc in the legisla- 
ture is fighting to cut the budget; several of his social- 
reform measures have been summarily tabled; he has 
been attacked by ‘‘front’’ organizations for special-inter- 
est groups; and a revolt has developed within the Repub- 
lican Party against his leadership. A number of promi- 
nent Republicans have publicly stated that Warren is 
“through,” but the way he has used the feud with How- 
ser to cover his weakness suggests just the opposite. In 
fact, the Democrats, fearful that he has hit upon a win- 
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ning issue for the 1950 campaign, have been supporting 
him in this fight. 

Howser might seem to be too feeble a strawman for 
Mr. Warren’s strategy, but that is not the case. Opposi- 
tion to the Crime Commission, which is seeking an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to continue its work, has sud- 
denly come from many diverse interests. They are 
not concerned with the political rehabilitation of How- 
ser, which would be impossible, but are taking his side 
as part of an oblique attack on Warren. Thus the Gov- 
ernor, for the first time, finds himself at least partially 
engaged with the interests that checkmated the Olson 
administration. On the surface, he is fighting Howser; 
the name of his real opponent does not appear in the 
papers. If the Crime Commission obtains its appropria- 
tion, it may reveal the name of the man whom Dick 
Hyer almost named in a piece in the San Francisco 
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Chronicle of September 3, 1947. Among the men, Hyer 
wrote, who foregather with Frank Costello in Hot 
Springs “is one of California’s most powerful lobbyists 
aman whose activities have baffled official investigators, 
who meddles incessantly in California's state and county 
elections, who controls a large number of legislators and 
officials, who controls also a big part of the state’s under. 
world voting power and its huge political campaign 
funds, and whose headquarters are in San Francisco,” 
This is a pretty good lead, and the Crime Commission 
should have little difficulty in filling in the name. 
Governor Warren's political future would appear to 
hinge, therefore, on whether or not he will have the 
courage to tell the people what his fight with Howser 
is all about and to identify the forces that are wrecking 
his program, as for twenty years they have wrecked the 
program of every administration they did not control, 


Poland, 1949 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


II. Taming the Church 
Warsaw, May 
A HE international situation has increased the nerv- 
ous tension in Poland, and problems which a 
year ago “could wait’ have become urgent. With 
Germany next door, with the Oder-Neisse frontier not 
yet officially recognized by the West, with the Russian 
occupation troops in Germany still firmly maintaining 
their headquarters in Lower Silesia, Poland is more con- 
scious of the war menace thén Czechoslovakia. Every 
Pole suspects that the West's flirting with Germany may 
end with Gretchen being paid a petit cadeau which has 
been taken out of Poland’s pocket. Some Western dip- 
lomats in Warsaw believe that the Russians will try to 
make friends of both the Poles and the Germans by 
compelling the Poles to return some of the former Ger- 
man territory and giving them the city and province of 
Lwow in compensation. This seems a rather far-fetched 
idea, but that there should be so much talk on these 
lines shows that many Poles are not sure about the per- 
manence of their frontiers, 

Among the intelligentsia there is an unhappy sense 
of becoming increasingly isolated from Western culture, 
and the veto on all foreign travel except to places like 
Czechoslovakia is a source of real discontent. Not only 





ALEXANDER WERTH, The Nation’s correspondent in 
Eastern Europe, has gone to Paris to cover the Foreign Min- 
isters’ conference. Part I of this article, Shortages and 
Schisms, appeared last week. 


the “reactionaries” are disturbed by this but also lib- 
eral and “progressive” intellectuals, even some who are 
closely affiliated with the Communist Party. All these 
people find it hard to be impressed by the Soviet cultural 
reforms and by modern Soviet art. Many Poles, too, ate 
rubbed the wrong way by the “Sovietism” of the party's 
line on various matters, and though Gomulka has been 
deposed, there is much real, if purely platgnic, pro- 
Gomulka sentiment. The petite bourgeoisie, which still 
conducts 95 per cent of retail trade, more or less “ac 
cepted” the regime a year ago but does so less readily 
now. Altogether, the Poles feel a good deal of mental 
confusion, and the government is increasingly alarmed 
by the church’s contribution to this confusion. 


A YEAR ago the church was fairly meek and mild, 

but lately it has been showing signs of truculence. 
Whether this truculence was provoked or not is really 
immaterial, for a showdown between church and state 
was bound to come sooner or later. Things that would 
have been unthinkable before are happening in Poland 
now. Numerous large mass-meetings—not only in in- 
dustrial centers but even in an ultra-clerical city like 
Lublin—have fully indorsed the government's proposals 
to the church as formulated on March 14 by Mr. Wolski, 
the Minister of Public Administration, in a statement 
to Bishop Choromanski. Wolski complained that activity 
against the government on the part of “a certain section 
of the clergy” had been intensified in recent months. “A 
part of the higher church hierarchy,” he said, “ts trying 
through pastoral letters and secret instructions to pio 
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yoke anxiety and stir up the people over an alleged 
threat to the freedom of religion. Such fears are without 








bbyists, ff the slightest foundation. .. . The government does not 
igators, | intend to restrict religious freedom.” Charging that 
county | priests often sponsored “criminal and anti-state groups,” 
ors and f he declared that unless these hostile practices were dis- 
under. fF continued, no modus vivendi could be arranged between 
mpaign ff the state and the church. Religious schools, he went on 
\cisco.” fF to say, would “enjoy appropriate rights, provided they 
nission conformed with the laws and regulations in force.” The 
"definite relationship between church and state would 
seat to be embodied in the new Polish constitution and would 
ve the B be determined, so far as the rights of the church hier- 
Towset § archy were concerned, by the past attitude of the clergy 
ecking § and the hierarchy toward the people’s state.” Here clearly 
ed the was a warning. 
ontrol, Part of the Polish press is even more outspoken 
against the church. The Vatican is accused of having 
condoned Nazi atrocities during the war and of having 
only mildly, and never publicly, complained to the Ger- 
mans about the murder of several Polish churchmen, 
including some bishops. The papers also allege that the 
Pope in a message to the German bishops of March 1, 
1948, condemned the Western frontier changes and 
o lib: §f the expulsion of millions of Germans from the territory 
10 are given to Poland. Zycie Warszawy denounced the Pope 
these ff as “a great capitalist’ and an ally of American imperial- 
tural fF ismand then printed a long dissertation on canonical law 
0, ate ff whose purpose was to show that Polish bishops must rule 
yarty’s § the “individual sections of the church” by their own au- 
been § thority, “and not as delegates of the Pope.” On another 
tor fF occasion the same paper said that the Poland of today 
1 still §§ was “not interested in a concordat with a capitalist state 


3 “ace like the Vatican.” 


eadily Discussing Wolski’s charges against the church, the 
rental B Cracow Tygodnik Rewczechal, Cardinal Sapiecha’s paper, 
med § asserted that “the Episcopate had categorically forbidden 
the clergy all political action,” and that “all trans- 
gtessions by priests would be punished.” As for the 
mild, § Pope’s letter of March 1 to the German bishops, the 
lence. § paper claimed that the Vatican had “cleared up the mis- 
really § understanding in a subsequent message.” (The Polish 
state § Press, nevertheless, persists in saying that the Pope’s 
yould § “anti-Polish” letter was deliberately concealed from the 
land & faithful by the Polish clergy.) 
n in Sapieha’s paper then went on to differentiate between 


like ff} two sets of problems—those concerning the internal af- 





osals ff fairs of the Catholic church in Poland and those con- 
yIski, ff ‘ctning the organization of the Catholic church in the 
ment ff Polish state. The former, it said, could be settled directly 
ivity ff between the Episcopate and the government, but the 
ction § question of the organization of the Catholic church in 
. “A ff Poland “can be settled only through an understanding 





with the Holy See,” that is, through a concordat. It 
added, “The campaign conducted against the church by 
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the press is not conducive to an atmosphere of under- 
standing. It has the opposite effect.” 

The line taken by the new primate, Archbishop Wy- 
szinski, in response to the Wolski memorandum, like that 
taken by Cardinal Sapieha, was fairly moderate and con- 
ciliatory. Wyszinski stressed that “the Catholic church 
throughout the centuries had cemented Polish unity” 
and promised non-interference in political affairs. But 
the reactions of some priests were much more violent. 
One has the impression that the Polish government is ac- 
cumulating a great dossier against a number of church- 
men, and indeed against the Pope himself, the main 
charge being that they were pro-Nazi. Two bishops have 
been singled out for denunciation—Karczmarczyk of 
Kielce and Adamski of Katowice—but others are also 
mentioned; the Bishop of Siedlce is accused of having 
given his blessing to an Italian regiment during the war 
before it was sent to fight the Red Army. 

The Adamski case is interesting because it involves 
General Sikorski. During the war Adamski, who claims 
to have acted on Sikorski’s instructions from London, is 
alleged to have advised Poles in Silesia to declare them- 
selves Germans, so as to avoid deportation and other 
trouble. Like Benes in Czechoslovakia, Sikorski in Po- 
land is now being “debunked”; it is even said that Si- 
korski Avenue in Warsaw is to be renamed. 


Wt SHALL see, in the course of this year, how far the 
Polish government will be able to go in the di- 
rection of taming the church. It seems fairly certain that 
a number of “pro-Nazi” bishops will be tried. With a 
good strong collaboration charge one can still do al- 
most anything in Poland. It is highly embarrassing to 
the church to have such a charge brought against any 
of its bishops, and the state can also use as a weapon the 
threat of confiscating church property. At the same time, 
to save itself a lot of trouble, the Polish government is 
likely to refrain from any real persecution of the church. 
How many of the Poles are fanatical Catholics? 
This is one of the most difficult questions to answer. I 
have been to Polish villages where the women were com- 
pletely under the priest’s thumb, while the men, though 
churchgoers, were anti-clerical. “I wouldn't worry about 
the priest,” one young peasant remarked to me; “he gets 
his 7,000 zloty [more than two weeks’ wages] every time 
there’s a wedding, and his 3,000 zloty every time there's 
a funeral. And if the dead man is a party member, his 
family have to pay through the nose.” As against this, 
when Cardinal Hlond was buried, thousands knelt in 
the mud around his grave. In the industrial centers the 
church is undoubtedly losing ground, and as somebody 
remarked to me, “nobody's going to make too big a fuss 
over the church if by doing so he risks losing his job.” 
It seems not to be in the interest of either side to start 
too violent a squabble. 
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SO THEY SAID 


BY TIM TAYLOR 





66 OLF!”’ cried the New York Daily News. Pulling 
out all stops, the daily with the largest circulation 
in America went to town on an exclusive story of the 
Joss or theft of a quantity of U-235. “Atom Bomb 
Uranium Vanishes,” shouted its front page (May 18). 
“Secret Material Lost or Stolen at Chicago Plant.” 
Close to two full pages—important page three and a 
carry-over page—were devoted to the exclusive yarn 
that boasted of everything but a cold-war Mata Hari. 
Carrying a Washington date line and the by-lines of 
William Bradford Huie and Jerry Greene, the copy- 
righted story began: 


Three quarters of a pound of Uranium 235, ex- 
plosive heart of the atom bomb and the deadliest and 
most closely guarded secret of the United States, has 
vanished from the Chicago laboratories of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Key counter-intelligence officers who have been 
sweating blood in a frantic race to find the missing 
bomb component now believe that they have failed 
and that the uranium is in Russian hands. 

The loss—or more probable theft—is considered 
the greatest threat to national security ever to be dis- 
covered in peace time. 


The minor incident grew and grew in the hands of 
the News writers. The “lost or stolen” U-235 was suf- 
ficient to permit nuclear scientists to perform experi- 
ments “leading to the perfection of a detonating mech- 
anism.” “The entire security force of the AEC plunged 
into the greatest detective action of the century.” 

When copies of the first edition of the News hit 
other city desks, there was a scramble for details. Then 
the truth began to come to the surface, 

These are the facts: Only thirty-two grams of U-235 
scrap, slightly more than one ounce, had been reported 
missing. All but seven grams were recovered from waste 
material. The mislaid property was not pure U-235 
and in such small quantity would be of little value to a 
potential A-bomb builder. As I. F. Stone (Compass, 
May 19) said, “The case of the missing uranium is to be 
read not in the light of the cold war between the U. S. 
and the U. S. S. R., but of the hot vendetta waged against 
the Atomic Energy Commission” by military and big- 
business interests battling to take control of thétom out 
of civilian hands, The News is a leader in this fight. 


WESTBROOK PEGLER took time off from his labor- 
baiting activities to throw a few punches at the pensions 
of big executives—a laudable undertaking. ““Many of the 
corporation officers serve many corporations and not only 
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get first crack at the profits of manipulation of thei 
stocks and the investors’ interest, but draw plural lavis) 
salaries and are eligible for plural pensions,” the colum. 
nist said in the New York Journal-American of May 13, 

Siding with the stockholders, Pegler kicked the legs 
out from under those corporation officers who argue 
that prohibitive income taxes make it impossible to save 
more than a pittance from their high salaries, “The 
stockholder,” he pointed out, “is in an even worse case 
because his own scale of earning is lower . . . he still has 
to pay his own income tax on the dividends if there are 
any after the executives have been bedded down for 
life.” 

Then Pegler flipped his lid—probably from long. 
standing habit. “He [the stockholder} may wind up 
with 1 per cent of his money, subject to panics, govem- 
ment harassment, and union raids.”” The columnist also 
got in a couple of cracks about how the stockholders 
are “put on” by federal and state governments and how 
they pay their share of “Harry Truman’s annual gift of 
$75,000, tax-free and not to be accounted for.” 

Pegler should have quit when he was ahead, 


* Sd *¥ 


THE NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM editorially 
placed its thumbs under its arms, spread its fingers, and 
said, ‘‘Look at us!’ In a page-one, two-column story on 
May 12 the paper announced it would get a citation forits 
coverage of Israeli news. On the same day the Journd- 
American announced it would receive a citation. Difi- 
dence or lack of space up front located its account on 
page five. Neither newspaper mentioned that eight 
other New York dailies, four trade papers, and four 
radio networks received identical citations from the 
Committee for the Celebration of the First Annivetsary 
of the State of ‘Israel. 


o “ « 


RICHARD WATTS, JR., who types out two or three it 
seems-to-me columns a month in addition to covering 
the theatrical front, had a few words to say (Post Home 
News, May 12) regarding columnar comment on the 
situation in China. “I hate to suggest such a negative 
approach,” he added, “‘but one way to be almost inevitt 
bly right about Chinese affairs is to take the point of 
view just opposite to that held by George Sokolsky.” 


x a al 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS, on the whole, always 
failed to support the late President Roosevelt when he 
was campaigning for office. They continued to follow this 
behavior pattern during the recent special election in the 
Twentieth Congressional District. Representative-elet 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., had only two dailies in bis 
camp—the Times and the Post Home News. 


[Mr. Taylor turns bis spotlight on the press every week it 
The Nation. ] 
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May 28, 1949 


The Last Column 


[Gene Charles d’Olive, Dartmouth College graduate, 
geteran of World War Il, returned from military service to 
bis home in San Marino, a fashionable Los Angeles suburb, 
gd to his former position as an executive of a prosperous 
small business. But his work didn’t seem to square with his 
wartime experiences, and so he ran for the state legislature, 
4a Democrat, in overwhelmingly Republican San Marino. 
He was defeated. Then, with some other young associates, 
he took over a newspaper published in nearby Glendora. He 
sewed as editor and columnist of the Glendora Press until 
4 few weeks ago when he announced that he was severing 
connections with the paper in the following column. 


— is my last column. I am sorry. I have enjoyed 
these six months, but there it is. This is my last 
column... . 

Those who are gladdened have a right to be. They dis- 
agtee with me, and this is their privilege. They may 
even be right. Sound progress will always be based 
upon 4 compromise or a resultant of forces, I recognize 
this and like it that way. All I ask is that there always be 
at least two forces. Because I feel a danger of there only 
being one, I have tried to be a part of another. 

This will be my last opportunity to plead with Glen- 
dora to use reason in the consideration of forces at work 
in the world. In any conflict of universal scope, total 
tight is not concentrated in either antagonist. And to 
operate under this false assumption is shortsighted. 

Yet anyone who pauses to watch the formulation of 
ptesent-day opinion must be aware that there is room for 
only one point of view. And those who would even 
question it are immediately attacked by a dangerous co- 
alition of conservative economic and political interests. 

They are attacked so viciously and mercilessly that the 
last four years have brought the United States to the 
point that only one opinion dares be voiced. I feel this 
isa sad state of affairs for a nation with our traditions. 

To be specific, I don’t think it right that labels 
should be plastered indiscriminately upon any and all 
who voice independent thoughts. Yet this has been done 
80 thoroughly and with such devastating consequences 
that no man can afford to exercise his prerogative of 
free expression, Hence the increasing, awful, and un- 
natural silence. 

I say “unnatural” because the lack of protest would 
indicate that all people agree everything is going well. 
But this isn’t so. There are thousands who don’t like 
the way things are going; who don’t understand, for 
example, why it is that four years after the terrible war 
Weare rapidly approaching another. 

_ All this has nothing to do with who is right and who 
Swrong. All factions will be both right and wrong over 
t period of time. It may be that the ideas I espouse will 
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be wrong most of the time But right or wrong, they 
must be heard. All ideas must be heard. If they are, the 
best ones will prevail. If they're not, the prevailing ones 
will not be best. 

And so I hope my readers will maintain open and 
intelligent minds and use reason in their examination of 
current developments. It will be hard. The disgraceful 
extent to which the American press prostitutes its respon- 
sibility to the public will make it very hard, Readers in 
the Los Angeles area will have an especially difficult 
time of it. 

I hope my readers in the future will listen and think 
no matter who speaks. And I hope above all that some of 
my readers will be encouraged to think and speak no 
matter what their opinion. I hope there will be a few 
who will find courage to break the awful, unnatural 
silence. 

Although Glendora as a whole has been mighty hos- 
pitable to me, a segment made up of a few influential 
business interests has not taken kindly to some of the 
things I have said; to some of the things in which I 
believe with my whole heart. 

I have taken somewhat of a beating over the last few 
months. I would be less than honest if I didn’t admit 
that. However, I haven’t minded it and would be happy 
to spend the rest of my life taking a beating in defense 
of the things I hold inviolable. Indeed, I probably will. 

But, unfortunately, my associates also have been tak- 
ing somewhat of a beating from the business segment of 
which I spoke. This isn’t fair. I have all the fun but my 
associates take half the beating. 

And so I feel it best if I move on. I love Glendora. 
But I love the newspaper business more. It seems I am 
forced to choose between them. 

That’s why I say this is my last column. 

G. C, dO. 

{Appended was this statement by the paper's pub- 
lisher: } 

The publisher of the Press wishes to say at this time 
that he gave Mr. d’Olive, editor, a free hand in his 
writing, believing that a man who will write only what is 
given to him to write is not worth his salt. A man must 
write what he believes. Upon Mr. d’Olive’s departure 
control of the editorial policy will revert to the publisher. 

Mr. d’Olive leaves the Press with the regret of the 
publisher. 





In Coming Issues of The Nation 
A Debate on the Question 


Is Modern Man Destroying Himself? 
WILLIAM VOGT, author of ‘Road to Survival,” sees 
the world headed toward starvation. 
EARL PARKER HANSON, author of “New Worlds 
Emerging,” suggests ways of averting the disaster. 
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ESSAYS AND ASIDES 


With Goethe in Colorado 
BY JACQUES BARZUN 


DID not go to meet him there; in 

fact, it is not until August that he 
will arrive in Aspen to cut his birthday 
cake glimmering with 200 candles. But 
I have tried to think of the way in 
which he will be received, and I have 
been wondering whether he will like it. 
We can fully please only those who 
truly please us, and it seems difficult for 
the twentieth century to fall in love 
with a man apparently so remote, so un- 
classifiable, and—to be honest—so of- 
ficially celebrated as Goethe. 

Whatever it may reveal of our col- 
lective character, we prefer the people 
whom we can pull up out of the mire, 
commiserate with, and serve as belated 
patrons—the unhappy, baffled, mad, 
poor, or diseased, such as Baudelaire, 
James, Kafka, Rilke, or Proust. Goethe 
escapes us when he does not irritate. 
The word Olympian which sticks to 
him seems an offense to our sufferings 
and a reproach to his easily satisfied 
demands: he gazes at us across the nine- 
teenth century, clear-eyed, well-adjusted, 
handsome, a complacent lover, adorned 
with a von, dabbling in all the genres, 
tossing off the French Revolution in 
otder to be solemn about the governing 
of Weimar, and in the end exacting 
European tribute for a couple of works 
which chiefly live on men’s lips as a 
pair of formulas—Werther and Faust. 

None of this is accurate or just but 
it is felt, and only the forthcoming cel- 
ebration and its aftermath will tell us 
if during the last two decades the tacit 
emotion of rejection has changed. I 
allude to the fact that for Goethe’s cen- 
tenary in 1932, in these very pages, the 
most brilliant critic of the then rising 
generation disposed of the Old Master 
as a Stuffed Shirt—his blast having been 
preceded by several disdainful sniffs 
from the next older oracle, T. S. Eliot. 
At that time what did not belong to 
Marx belonged to Dante. Even in aca- 
demic halls, despite the amateurish lob- 


bying of the German departments, 
“Faust” was being compared, greatly to 
its disadvantage, with the ‘Divine Com- 
edy,” and knowing youths would mur- 
mur uncertain Italian about /a sua pace 
instead of Verweile doch, du bist so 
schon, 


NY redirection of our feelings will 
have to come from a genuine re- 
consideration of Goethe’s work, and 


this being so we may bless the celebra- . 


tion of anniversaries: it excites the cu- 
pidity of publishers, who transmit this 
energy to critics by making them edit 
new selections. These are reviewed, per- 
haps disinterestedly read, and the whole 
orientation of the public mind may 
slowly change. Whether it does or not 
depends of course on other favoring cir- 
cumstances, for real reconsideration does 
not mean going over the writings and 
confirming one’s distaste; it means dis- 
covering a connection between the work 
and our experience, actual or desired. 

The best sign that something like this 
has happened and that a true rereading 
is under way—or at least possible—we 
may infer from the truly excellent col- 
lection of letters—''Goethe’s World” — 
edited by Berthold Biermann for New 
Directions. The choice has been made 
with such knowledge and the editing 
with such tact that their prevailing ef- 
fect is that of being introduced to an 
unknown. Readers who retain lusterless 
memories of Goethe’s autobiography, 
especially in English, or smoldering re- 
sentment against the Conversations with 
Eckermann, will feel as if themselves 
rejuvenated by the pages of “‘Goethe’s 
World.” For, in the first place, the Old 
Pretender is gone; in his stead we find 
an ardent youth, gifted but blundering, 
favored by friends and fortune but en- 
deared to us by his dissatisfaction with 
himself and with the easy world he 
might inherit. When we come to the 
writing of “Werther,” we experience, I 
think, the shock of a sudden historical 
awareness: although Goethe is already 
famous, the Olympic, Faustian poet is 


still in the distant future: the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence might 
be reading ‘Werther’ if they wished. Its 
young author is a man of the Enlighten. 
ment just absorbing French culture, and 
as a contemporary and disciple of Rous. 
seau he is just beginning to impart to 
that culture a decisive turn. After this 
we can no longer pick up “The Sorrows 
of Young Werther’ in order to smile 
at occasional naivetes or in order to feel 
secure against so much sensibility. We 
yield rather to the pressure of its solid 
ballast—its style, which departs from 
the abstraction of (precisely) the Dec. 
laration of Independence; its insights, 
which following Rousseau lead on to 
Freud. 

It would be tedious to go about ex- 
tracting lessons or anticipations of this 
order from the immense bulk of Goe- 
the’s work—sixty-two years of tireless 
production on every namable topic. But 
the principle of right perception can 
be usefully stated again as that of recog- 
nizing our experience and our beliefs 
in the language or the forms of the 
founding intellect. For there is a sense 
in which Goethe represents with Rous 
seau and Kant the source and reservoit 
of our entire subsequent culture. You 
can go to Goethe not only for psy- 
chology and criticism and religion but 
also for Europeanism, philosophy of 
science, and mythopoetics. The very fact 
that he was forever digging or synthe 
sizing these ores out of contrary sub- 
stances makes him all the more valuable 
to us, for we have just reached the point 
where, in our familiar context, these 
things run the risk of becoming sterile 
commonplaces. In his work, finished 
before England’s first Reform Bill was 
passed, we see our thoughts as if reset, 
illuminated by the strangeness of the 
surrounding matter. We, for instanc 
are imbued with the idea of evolution 
The battle has been fought and won, 
and the accepted principle underlies 
every discipline of the modern mind. 
We wake from our dogmatic slumber 
therefore, when we find Goethe brush 
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ing aside the news of the 1830 revolu- 
tion as a trifle compared with the simul- 
taneous debate on biological evolution 
in the French Academy of Science. 


O SAY this is naturally not to offer 

a justification but a sort of trans- 
lator’s key. Nor is everything settled by 
correcting a wrong historical perspective. 
As Albert Schweitzer has pointed out, 
Goethe generally fails to impress in the 
expected way. He is at all times a dram- 
stist of a peculiar kind—a kind in 
which Schweitzer includes both Bach 
and Berlioz—who disdains description 
but gives in brief compass the pregnant 
moment, the action caught in merely 
suggestive detail. This paradoxically 
explains why it is possible to read siz- 
able portions of Goethe's fiction or dis- 
cursive wisdom and wonder what the 
point is: the point has been made and 
is past. “Nothing,” says Goethe, “is so 
hard to bear as a succession of beauti- 
ful days.” “Well,” says the reader, 
“what of it?” He may even add, “Just 
try me!” Or again, in “Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” that ancestor of all novels of edu- 
cation, when the young friends have 
put on “Hamlet” and collected a good 
sum from the audience, the box-office 
man joins them and says, “An excellent 
beginning; prejudice itself will now be 
on our side.” 

In general, then, the bearing of Goe- 
the’s observations is worldly; more than 
that, it is worldly without obvious patti- 
sanship. He accepts the harshness of 
social rules without affection or protest. 
This is alienating to the reader who 
wants, let us say, the satire of Proust 
or the denunciations of Marx, which 
seem to promise him freedom through 
the prompt disintegration of the social 
order. Nor do Goethe's explorations of 
the individual and his emotions afford 
any more obvious release, for he keeps 
shuttling back and forth between feel- 
ing and external necessity without dis- 
crediting either. In putting this ab- 
stractly I am but restating the message 
of “Faust,” the romanticist message par 
excellence, which is so hard for us, ap- 
parently, to reconcile with our tortured 
sensibility, 

Our resistance may well be justified 
by our historical position, for we assume 


* the present to be decadent and chaotic 


and we want the relief of at least be- 
holding a firm structure. Hence our 


love of Dante, who although he goes 
through the steps of an arduous pilgrim- 
age, does so under the guidance of a 
divine deputy and finds a pervasive 
Organization as soon as he begins the 
gteat descent. 

Faust on the contrary sets out with 
an enemy, not a friend, and under a 
sky ruled by necessity, not love. Any 
order that emerges will have to be 
man-made. This alone sufficiently ac- 
counts for the eager reception of the 
drama by the men of thought who in 
the 1800's tried to build on the bare 
plain left by the revolution and Na- 
poleon. Today we should read Part II 
first and ponder its parables and mys- 
teries in parallel with the elements of 
our own problem—war, economics, 
ancestral fears, and social welfare. And 
in this regard we should especially re- 
member the wonderful episode of Phi- 
lemon and Baucis near the very end of 
the tragi-comedy. When Faust has be- 
gun operations on his vast scheme of 
physical improvement, he finds the cot- 
tage of this aged idyllic pair athwart his 
path and he has it destroyed. The mas- 
ter-planner—truthless from generosity— 
does not live long enough after this 
final lesson to be able to apply it. 


AUST’S course from the philoso- 

pher’s study to the field of social ac- 
tion is undoubtedly an ideal projection 
of Goethe’s own development. But we 
make a mistake if we suppose that 
“Faust I,” so steadily incriminated by 
our anti-romantics, propounds a phi- 
losophy of experience in the rakish 
sense. The early Faust is no more wild, 
proud, or anarchic than the early Dante, 
and neither figure reforms, in the sense 
applicable to a rehabilitated criminal. 
The energies of men—and this is what 
Goethe’s life and work concurrently tell 
us—are uncompressible. Life is head- 
less, violent, death-bound, and tragic. 
The sole question is to what we shall 
dedicate this force, within what disci- 
plines we shall contain it—the container 
having as necessary effect an increase of 
the pressure, not a reduction. The old 
Goethe was as passionate as the sexually 
compelling youth of Werther days, but 
whea he wrote the ‘Marienbad” elegy, 
he had half a century of distilled con- 
sciousaess with which to direct his 
daemon and assuage his frustrated in- 
stincts. It is inspiriting to remember his 
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remark to Eckermann that in eighty 
years he had not been granted four 
weeks of contentment. 

After him the inclusiveness of his 
ideal, the daily battle by which he won 
both freedom and resignation in small 
perishable doses, and the true reading 
of his humdrum aphorisms, as well as 
the meaning of his care for the affairs of 
a petty state—all were generally mis- 
taken and misapplied. It is so much 
easier to worship a name and edit old 
books than to apprehend the burden of 
a life. Inevitably some young Faust 
comes along and in Ais energy of de- 
spair, he tosses the old idol out of the 
window. The idol we can always dis- 
pense with, but there are so few true men 
that we cannot afford to neglect their 
unique garnerings. Obscurities, errors, 
faults, and repetitions do not matter. 
Critics are presumably always on hand to 
garden the plot that tradition, however 
blind, keeps fenced off and correctly 
labeled. It is good to know that 
Schweitzer and Ortega and Viétor are 
going to call us to witness, this summer 
in Colorado, the eternal youth and 
strength of old Goethe. “I have stum- 
bled,” he wrote on one occasion, “over 
the roots of the tree I planted.” But he 
added, ‘“‘He must be an old forester who 
can say that.” 

[This is the first of a new series of in- 
formal essays on various topics. Next 
week: Joseph Wood Krutch.| 


Study of Past Art 

AESTHETICS AND HISTORY IN 
THE VISUAL ARTS. By Bernard 
Berenson. Pantheon Books. $4. 


HIS is a very good book which may 
have a bad influence. 

Among living connoisseurs of art 
Berenson has hardly an equal. There are 
many specialists, but few have his taste 
or his range. Fewer still have his mental 
resilience. He is  eighty-three-years 
young. His writing is sassy, witty, cul- 
tivated, and wise. As a conversationalist 
—that dying art to which television is 
administering the coup de grace—he is 
internationally celebrated. As a literary 
stylist he is in the tradition of the fine 
essayists in the language—when he 
wants to be. For he is perverse enough 
to turn freezingly academic and serve up 
one opaque abstraction after amother. 

Generous portions of the first three 
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sections of the book, dealing primarily 
with aesthetics, might be classified 
under this last head. Here is a sample: 


Movement is the manifest indwelling 
energy that Vitalizes the delimiting out- 
lines of an artifact and the delineations of 
all the parts within these outlines. 


In the final sections, History and Art 
History Specifically, Berenson is at his 
sparkling and profound best. For ex- 
ample: 


Except as its clown and jester, society 
does not encourage individuality and the 
state abhors it. Nevertheless, if ‘“inglori- 
ous Miltons” exist, it is because they have 
been mute. History knows but few Chat- 
tertons, but many whose genius was rec- 
ognized with small delay. For genius as 
distinct from talent means creative reac- 
tion against spiritual as well as material 
environments, and its unavoidable by- 
product is newness. And newness the 
public cannot hold out against. 


And again: 


Art history, if it is to be more than one 
way among others of keeping adolescents 


of all ages out of mischief, must avoid 
being too curious about the less significant 
schools of art, schools based largely on 
successive copying and leading nowhere 

. . over which I myself have wasted so 
much time and by example induced others 
to waste even more. 


Despite its title, this book is really a 
collection of essays. It should be read by 
snatches, reread and pondered at Jeisure. 
If it is taken as a whole, its pattern 
shows up too clearly as a meander, and 
its overabundant epigrams begin to pall: 
it has the weakness of most one-man 
exhibitions. Nevertheless, it develops a 
structure of ideas which might be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The basis of 
art is its life-enhancing value. (2) Tac- 
tile values and movement still seem to 
Berenson, after fifty years’ consideration, 
to explain better than anything else the 
force and authority of art. (3) Mediter- 
ranean art, more specifically Greek, Flor- 
entine, and French, affords the highest 
visual expression of the creative imagi- 


nation. (4) Other Western arts are 
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peripheral to this main stream. (5) The 
dignity of man is the proper sphere of 
art. Here Berenson speaks with a strong 
Greek accent: “The nude, and best of all 
the nude erect and frontal, has through 
all the ages of our world . . . been the 
chief concern of the art of vjgual repre. 
sentation.” (6) Art history Pula con- 
cern itself mainly with problems; and 
such problems are generally solved 
piecemeal by a series of artists. Artistic 
personalities take on most meaning, 
therefore, when they are merged in a 
time sequence. Thus (7) a new history 
of art ought to be written without any 
names at all. (8) Since 1900 art has 
been in a terrible state of disintegration, 
This is partly due to “the new Thirty 





Years’ War—which started in 1914,” 
It is due also to downright incompe- 
tence. Whatever the cause, the present 
condition of art is worse, if possible, 
than in the period between the fall of 
Rome and the Romanesque age. 

From the foregoing it must be clear 
that Berenson stands firmly in the 
classical tradition and that he will fight 
to the death the threat of what he con- 
siders a modern form of barbarism. To 
phrase it this way is not to exaggerate, 
for in Berenson’s view the cultural heri- 
tage of the ages is in gravest danger. 

Many critics today take it for granted 
that the study of past art can only be 
valid when it stems from an under 
standing of contemporary expression. 
The theory is an attractive one and has 
much to recommend it. But it would 
seem to undermine Berenson’s whole 
career, at least for those readers who 
disagree sharply with his estimate of the 
modern scene. 

Excluding mere antiquarianism, there 
are two very different approaches, both 
of them creative, to the art of the past. 
One is to search for present meanings, 
and above all visual meanings, in what 
has been. This was, it seems to me, 
Roger Fry's kind of contribution. The 
other, which is Berenson’s way, is t 
resurrect a whole epoch in full detail 
and in such emotional clarity that it ca 
offer a way of life and so blot out the 
present more or less completely. An 
achievement of this sort requires 4 
prodigious amount of knowledge, will, 
and imagination. Essentially it is like 
great acting; and perhaps it is the most 
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remarkable of all artistic forgeries. In 
Berenson’s case, however, we are not 
qnsidering the single performance or 
the isolated masterpiece but a whole 
mode of existence. Forgery is no doubt 
stactless word to describe what amounts 
to a highly disciplined mystical com- 
mnion. Nevertheless, the process of 
insulating oneself from the contempo- 
ary scene imposes strains that are not 
always successfully overcome, even by 
Berenson. 

One would like to stop here and leave 
Berenson in his enchanted world. But 
the vituperation which he heaps upon 
our actual world and its art cannot go 
uchallenged. If he were not so in- 
stent upon these excursions into the 
modern arena, we might overlook them, 
even though they blur the focus of his 
main argument. 

Here is an example of the attack: 


Yet those who . . . dislike antique 
sculpture and dote on everything exotic 
have no cause to sneer. They also see the 
shapes only, and it is enough that these 
are not classical but distortions of our 
traditional way of seeing, to give them the 
satisfaction of being lovers of art. Yet all 
they are doing is to curse the shapes their 
elders blessed. 


This patriarchal imprecation appat- 
ently would not apply to a large num- 
ber of younger critics of good-will who 
like some, but not all, antique sculpture 
and some, but not all, modern art. Ber- 
enson’s antitheses are false or exagger- 
ated. Furthermore, his eloquence should 
aot lull the reader into supposing that 
there is no dissension in the ranks of 
the elder statesmen of art. Berenson has 
‘tight to regard Picasso as an irritating 
joung upstart, but he ought to remember 
that Matisse and Rouault belong to his 





vety disturbing and one that should be 


wn generation. And as for cursing, 
tho is doing which, and to whom? 

If this book has a bad influence, it 
will be through its effect on those de- 
pairing souls “‘who stand in need of an 
uthority in the present confusion.” This 
phrase is not, of course, a quotation from 
Ketenson. It appears on the editorial 
page of Art News, in a piece that else- 
where hails “Aesthetics and History” as 
the most significant art book in several 
decades.” Whether this last pronounce- 
ment is true is a question that need not 
tain us. But I find the whole attitude 





directly challenged. Here are the be- 
wildered, clinging to the hope of a 
new doctrine. But Berenson’s doctrine 
has never wavered in five decades; it is 
an old doctrine that might have been 
discovered earlier. It emerges with per- 
fect logic as the by-product of a charmed 
and dedicated life. 

Such is Bernard Berenson’s Renais- 
sance. By his own effort he has made 
himself into a kind of mythical reincar- 
nation. His House of Life is well built, 
and he has lived in it gracefully for a 
very long time. How greatly it differs 
from the Renaissance bomb shelter 
where Francis Henry Taylor prays for 
the dignity of man! 

The jacket blurb of “Aesthetics and 
History” says that Berenson is the “dean 
of American art scholars.” He is, if you 
will, a Renaissance prince, even the 
Podesta of Settignano. But a dean? 
Never! S. LANE FAISON, JR. 


Oil Center of the World 


ARABIAN OIL; AMERICA’S STAKE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Ray- 
mond F. Mikesell and Hollis B. 
Chenery. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $3.50. 


RABIAN oil, a convenient and at- 

tractive if not an altogether accurate 
name for the huge petroleum deposits in 
the Persian Gulf area, is all too often re- 
garded as the beginning and the end of 
America’s stake in the Middle East. The 
idea has much truth behind vit, but it is 
by no means the whole truthe What is 
omitted makes for dangerous blind spots 
in our approach to that whole region, a 
failing that affects not only public 
opinion in general but also the thinking 
of responsible industrial and political 
quarters. 

The authors of the latest book on the 
subject are aware of the fact that not 
all the heat about the Middle East is 
generated by liquid fuel alone. They say 
so explicitly if only in passing. Yet the 
very title of their book has been al- 
lowed to stress the prevailing miscon- 
ception that oil is just about the sole fac- 
tor in our steadily increasing interest 
in the Middle East. Nor is this all. We 
are told that the writers’ “principal in- 
terest lies in the realm of economic and 
political policy rather than in the tech- 
nical aspects of petroleum production.” 
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the-scenes account of struggles 
between “business unionists” 
and radicals, racketeers and 
stalinists, socialists and anti- 
socialists, the AFL and the 
CIO. The author has a keen 
sense of the realities of union- 
ism — he brilliantly records 
its stormy past and forecasts 
an ever more important role 
for labor in America’s future. 


Sidney Lens belongs to 
the generation of unionists 
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ship in the Great Depression. 
He is head of an AFL local 
in Chicago with more than 
1500 members, and a delegate 
to various other labor bodies. 
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A careful reading of the book, how- 
ever, leaves one with the impression 
that the more technical aspects of the 
problem have been handled competently 
and with remarkable lucidity. The eco- 
nomic angle has on the whole been 
given adequate treatment. But what 
little political analysis has been at- 
tempted contributes nothing to the un- 
derstanding of the problem and may 
even add to the existing confusion. 

This is not to say that the book has 
missed the opportunity to perform an 
important service. Even apart from its 
political implications the problem of 
Arabian oil is today one of great com- 
plexity as well as of outstanding signifi- 
cance. The authors have succeeded in 
clarifying the basic technical and indus- 
trial issues and have enhanced the value 
of their study with charts and an ex- 
cellent map. They have erred—in my 
opinion—in seeking to broaden the base 
of their work by adducing other factors 
which are relevant but not essential to 
their principal purpose. The reader can 
now see at a glance that the oil center of 
the world is shifting from the Western to 
the Eastern Hemisphere, and more par- 
ticularly to the Persian Gulf area. This 
is one of several reasons why the Mid- 
dle East is today the world’s strategic 
center of gravity. But the complete story 
is not told in this book. For that matter, 
it cannot be properly described in any 
single work, nor by specialists in any 
one particular field. 

The world’s proved oil reserves are 
estimated at seventy billion barrels. Of 
this total, 45 per cent have been located 
in the Middle East as against 30 per cent 
in the United States. Since our domestic 
production cannot keep pace with the 
demand, and since the Middle East sup- 


ply is even now enormously in excess of 
the local demands, the vital bearing of 
Arabian oil on world economy and on 
international politics becomes immedi- 
ately apparent. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the investment in Middle East pipe 
lines alone will approach $800,000,000. 
Nor is it difficult to understand in these 
circumstances why Britain has followed 
for years a restrictive policy toward 
American companies, or why an Anglo- 
American oil agreement has been viewed 
as indispensable to a constructive oil 
policy in that area. No one will dispute 
the authors’ final conclusion that genu- 
ine stability cannot be achieved short 
of a broader international agreenient 
covering exploration, production, and 
marketing. 

The political background of the ex- 
isting concessions is a highly intricate 
story in itself. It will probably take 
years before a full account of this phase 
of the problem can be attempted. But 
the authors could have gone farther than 
they have—once they set out to stray be- 
yond the limits of their immediate field 
—in analyzing the constant interplay 
between the political and the industrial 
interests. The dilemma facing the for- 
eign companies on the one hand and the 
local states on the other should have 
been brought into sharper relief. The 
whole issue is not only under the 
shadow of the Arab-Zionist conflict, 
with all its multitudinous ramifications, 
but of the clash between West and East 
as well. One Arab state is now on the 
verge of bankruptcy because its oil 
policy is the victim of political slogans 
designed originally for purely domestic 
consumption. Conversely, oil companies 
may confuse operational convenience 
with political equities. All of this is 
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natural enough. In a global setup, how. 
ever, with nearly half of a vital world 
commodity at stake, the merits of given 
political issues must not be obscured 
unduly by extraneous considerations, Jy 
other words, we want to know exactly 
what part oil must play in a strategically 
oriented world. But we cannot afford to 
have our judgment drowned out by oil 
—least of all in the Orient. 
E. A. SPEISER 


Fiction in Review 








LTHOUGH Joyce Cary’s “To Bea 

Pilgrim” (Harper, $3) may not 
be as odd an experience for an English 
reader as it is for an American, for 
the American reader—or at least for 
this one—it is odd indeed. I do not 
mean that it is esoteric, in the sense of 
being abstract or surrealist, like the fic. 
tion of Nabokov or Sansom. On the 
contrary, for all its strangeness it wears 
the unmistakable signs of what we 
carelessly call ‘popular’ writing. But it 
has so queer a way of going about its 
popular business that it left me quite 
confused as to what it was saying about 
life, if anything. 

On the other hand, I was never bored 
by Mr. Cary’s story. I would find it 
difficult to specify its attractions, except 
the attraction of mystery, but the fac 
is that right up until the last page! 
was seduced into supposing that it was 
about to reveal a content which would 
justify its elaborate method and its 
proud air of purpose. 

It is one of those novels which hinge 
on our ability to separate the sanly 
from the insanity in a certifiable chur 
acter—always a confusing issue. The 
narrative is the journal of a seventy-ont 
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year-old man, in which he recalls his 
own long life and the lives of his fam 


_ily; between its various entries old Tom 
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gomeone meant to be taken into account, 
He has been the mouthpiece, that is, 
for opinions about morals and politics 
snd, especially, religion which we are 
given no solid reason to suppose his 
guthor offered in irony. If, having fin- 
ished the story, we are then intended to 
understand that throughout it Tom 
Wilcher spoke the views of a hypocrite 
and Junatic—that, for instance, his ar- 
deat pleas for religious faith are sup- 

d to be wholly discredited—I am 
afraid Mr. Cary’s is the kind of playful 
mind which bumps into itself skipping 
around corners. 

But it is not alone the opinions that 
Mr, Cary intrusts to his unbalanced nar- 
rator that we find so hard to assess. “To 
Be a Pilgrim” is a detailed family por- 
trait: it seems to me the American 
reader is bound to be confounded by 
certain aspects of the Wilcher family 
situation. There is always, of course, 
in the domestic life of the English gen- 
try, as it is described in modern fiction, 
an atmosphere of fortuitousness to 
which American home life provides no 
parallel. County sons have a way of 
disappearing for years on end with no 
one so much as remarking their absence; 
county daughters contract marriages on 
the basis of relationships no more inti- 
mate than that of being partners at ten- 
nis; babies are born who might just as 
well have come from cabbages; whole 
households are not merely sustained 
but presumably well nourished on meals 
$0 vaporous as to require neither mar- 
keting nor preparation; her personal 
correspondence and family bookkeeping 
is capable of undermining the health 
of a woman who can produce and rear 
ten children without a nervous quiver. 
And then there is always the matter of 
drains, All this is bewildering enough, 
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but the experienced novel reader on 
this side of the ocean has learned to 
accept such dubious circumstances as a 
sort of symbolic truth. It is when we 
ate asked to believe the career of a 
Lucy Wilcher, sister of old Tom, that 
the foreign imagination balks. Lucy is 
the brilliant, spirited daughter of the 
Wilcher ménage—every good family in 
English fiction has one such. Usually 
they marty Army and get properly 
tamed, but not Lucy! Lucy, for no de- 
terminable reason, all at once turns re- 
ligious and joins, indeed marries the 
leader of, a sect called the Benjaminites. 
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of the largest social science investi- 

gations ever made—the unprece- 
dented project undertaken by the Army 
during the war to discover the opinions and 
emotions of its personnel in training, in com- 
bat, and on return to civilian life. 

This vital information was released to a 
brilliant group of sociologists and social 
psychologists to be studied and evaluated. 
Used by the wartime Army to determine 
policy — eagerly awaited by students of 
sociology, psychology, and military science 
— it is now available to the general public. 
Never before has American scholarship been 
able to report so fully and authoritatively 
upon the viewpoints, aims, and fears of this 
most important element of the nation’s popu- 
lation. For example, the work contains per- 
haps the most important information on the 
status of the Negro since AN AMERICAN 
DILEMMA. 

“Will make history in the social sciences.” 
~—Stuart Chase. , 

“A superb piece of work, a great advance 
in the social sciences.”—William F. Ogburn. 
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This sect is as dreary and dirty an evan- 
gelical fancy as has ever found its way 
to paper, but no one in the Wilcher 
family is given anything approaching 
a normal response to Lucy’s becoming a 
member of it—they are not shocked, 
they do not consider their daughter and 
sister demented; Lucy’s maniacal choice 
of vocation causes as little stir as her 
brother’s choice of the law. The Ameri- 
can reader, conjecturing what would go 
on in a similarly placed American fam- 
ily whose most gifted offspring sud- 
denly decided to become a Holy Roller, 
must conclude either that English coun- 
ty life is beyond the comprehension uf 
an outlander or that Mr. Cary swings 
a bit free. Myself, I tend to the latter 
view, there being quite a bit of evidence 
in ‘To Be a Pilgrim” that its author 
finds rather more virtue than he should 
in irresponsibility. 

In fact, and I suppose this is the 
only reason to take Mr. Cary’s novel at 
all seriously—and it has been taken 
with high seriousness by many of the 
reviewers—there is more than a sugges- 
tion of anarchy in Mr. Cary’s whole 
conception, and anarchy of a kind 
which is sufficiently prevalent in pres- 
ent-day writing to have worn out any 
attractiveness it may once have had. Mr. 
Cary intrusts his opinions on religion 
and politics to a senile bottom-pincher. 
This is not very different, after all, from 
Mr. Steinbeck or Mr, Saroyan intrusting 
their views on life to ne’er-do-wells and 
vagrants—and we must keep it in mind 
that one of our most successful current 
plays, “The Madwoman of Chaillot,” 
assigns the best of its wisdom and hu- 
man decency to the insane. There may 
have been a time when such a juggling 
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with the established social values served 
some useful purpose. The outrage of 
convention could force us to a fresh 
appraisal of accepted attitudes. But now 
it is no longer an outrage of convention 
but itself an accepted attitude; so ac- 
cepted, indeed, that it has become corny. 
And it is when anarchy no longer has 
the power to jolt us that I think we had 
better beware our condition. 
DIANA TRILLING 


Books in Brief 


CREAM HILL. By Lewis Gannett. Vi- 
king. $3.50. For twenty-five years the 
amiable reviewer for the New York 
Herald Tribune has spent his week-ends 
wrestling with a Connecticut hillside. 
In this handsome volume, delightfully 
illustrated with lithographs by Ruth 
Gannett, he records the struggle and 
gives the score to date. The old house 
has a bathroom now, but water is still 
scarce in the dry summer months and 
baths infrequent. The vegetable garden 
is conveniently smaller but the flower 
garden inconveniently larger. Warfare 
with the woodchucks continues without 
truce or victory. Nettles have proved 
gastronomically disastrous, but milk- 
weed can be palmed off as asparagus on 
unexpected and unsuspecting guests. 
And for generous measure there are 
chapters on local history and characters, 
the romance of the tomato, a dissertation 
on beards, and a calendar of country 
life during the changing months of the 
year. “Cream Hill” is good plain Ameri- 
can fare, as unpretentious and indige- 
mous as an ear of its author’s beloved 
corn on the cob. Its humor is mild and 
its observations seldom memorable, but it 
has a limpid, artless, and engaging hon- 
esty that more than compensates. Irra- 
tionally, perhaps absurdly, one feels that 
so long as Cream Hill survives there is 
still hope for the world. 








MY LIFE IN THE RED ARMY, By 
Fred Virski. Macmillan. $3.50. The war 
experiences of a brash young Pole who 
was drafted into the Red Army, ex- 
perienced a number of remarkable ad- 
ventures during months of heavy fight- 
ing, and finally escaped to join the 
Polish army. A non-political, human- 
interest story told with gusto and con- 
siderable narrative skill. 
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ISRAEL: A HISTORY OF THE JEW. 
ISH PEOPLE. By Rufus Learsi, Worl 
Publishing Company. $5. Four thousagj 
years of Jewish history. An extraord. 
nary chronicle unfolded in lucid, rey. 
able narrative. 


PIONEERS OF AMERICAN FRgp. 
DOM. By Rudolf Rocker. Rocker Pubj 
cations Committee. $3. Brief sketches of 
a dozen American liberals and radicals 
Of especial interest are the chapters on 
a group of virtually unknown anarchist 
and reformers of the last century— 
Josiah Warren, Stephen Pearl Andrews 
Lysander Spooner, William B. Greene, 
and Benjamin R. Tucker, precursors or 
followers of Proudhon., 


THE PORTABLE MILTON. Edited by 
Douglas Bush. Viking. $2. This volum 
of the Viking Portable Series contains 
all Milton’s major poems, most of the 
minor ones, and of the prose, “Areop- 
agitica,” the tract “Of Education,” and 
three autobiographical passages from 
the polemical pamphlets. In his Intro 
duction Professor Bush says about 1s 
much as can be said in summary form of 
Milton’s life, ideas, and poetic develop- 
ment. 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE. y 
Sherman Kent. Princeton. $3. A study 
of “high-level, foreign, positive intelli 
gence,” that is, the collection of infor 
mation on which to base foreign policy. 
An indispensable textbook for the prac 
titioner; for the layman, a lucid and 
fascinating analysis of a subject of rap 
idly growing importance. 


MY HOUSE IS YOURS. By Elsa Lat 
ralde. Lippincott. $3. A story .of the 
building of a house in a little Mexican 
village; a slow and sometimes painful 
experience in the course of which the 
author acquired considerable insight into 
Indian life and character. Lightly it 
formative. 


THIS WAS AMERICA. Edited 
Oscar Handlin. Harvard. $6. Forty Be 
ropean travelers describe life in t 
United States between 1780 and 193. 
Scientists, nobles, playwrights, musi 
cians, editors, and priests agreed for the 
most part that America was stimulating 
but that the men were depressingly de 
voted to business. A skilful selectio 
that throws new light on the life 
customs of our ancestors. 
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May 28, 1949 


Art 


CULPTURE’S sew vitality is again 

demonstrated by the first show at 
Betty Parsons’s (through May 28) of 
the work of Adaline Kent, an artist 
hitherto unknown to me. Our Western 
sculpture owes its refluent vitality to 
the fact that shortly before the 1914- 
1918 war it broke with its old Graeco- 
Roman-Renaissance tradition, under the 
pressure of cubist painting, and en- 
tered upon a new development, found- 
ed on the imitation of modern paint- 
ing, that has made it into an art of 
abstract drawing in three-dimensional 
space rather than one of caeving or 
modeling. The first radical result of 
this new development is already seen in 
the “construction,” called so because it 
is a work of plastic art which is put 
together, constructed, fabricated, not a 
statue chiseled out of stone or molded 
from metal or clay. 

Miss Kent is still more sculptor than 
constructor, but the effect of her art is 
the product largely of the overtures she 
has made toward the construction and 
of the tensions generated by the prob- 
lems of abstract form in a talent that 
might otherwise have dissipated itself 
in the decorative. Forms that do not 
directly imitate nature will not permit 
the artist to take the easy way out by 
relying at any difficult point on associa- 
tions; she has to deal with plastic re- 
lations in all their strict and formidable 
nakedness, Miss Kent works in hydro- 
cal, a kind of plaster that resembles 
concrete and—as Stuart Preston points 
out—lacks particular character, having 
4 gtayish-brownish color and a hard 
surface that absorbs light yet has very 
little appearance of porousness. The 
Present artist sometimes paints this 
plaster in different colors, in the way of 
the new sculptors, who have returned 
fo polychrome for, really, the first 
time since the Renaissance. But it is 
in the openness of her work, as well 
és in its abstractness, that Miss Kent 
tpptoaches the construction; she com- 
bines rod-like forms and_perforates 
planes with the eye of a painter and is 
fo more afraid of sharp edges or cor- 
fers than a carpenter or mason. The 
fesult has a pleasing pictorial quality, 
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and sometimes even more, as in the 
pieces “The Gambler” and “Ambush,” 
which manage to control a greater 
amount of space than they actually in- 
close: the former by the galvanic energy 
in the thrust of its arms, and the latter 
by the opposite quality of a monumental 
repose that still embodies a tension. 

It is hard to say yet whether Miss 
Kent has a robust talent. Some of her 
pieces show poverty of ideas or con- 
tent; others fail to carry their ideas far 
enough, and resolve themselves into 
pat repetition of rhythm. The artist's 
“carved drawings,” gouache on hydro- 
cal, which are hung on the wall like 
bas-relief pictures, make the strengths 
and weaknesses of her gift—though I 
must say they show more of the latter— 
as Clear and distinct as if under a mi- 
croscope. But these very uneven works 
constitute nothing which entitle us to 
judge Miss Kent as an artist. That she 
is, and more than a promising one. 

A painter, William Congdon, is also 
being shown at Betty Parsons’s concur- 
rently with Miss Kent, and his talent 
is in its most general aspects not too 
unlike hers. He possesses perhaps even 
greater felicity and sureness, and some- 
thing of the same kind of originality, 
an originality of personal expression 
that is not backed up as yet by strong 
force or a radically independent ap- 
proach. Congdon’s subjects are exclu- 
sively the townscape and houses, and 
he owes to the example of Klee his 
willingness to accept the monotony of 
design involved by these. But though 
the design in itself may be monotonous, 
the effect is not. We have already seen 
this kind of repetitious, all-over com- 
position, without beginning, middle, or 
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end, in analytital cubism and in the re- 
cent work of such painters as Mark 
Tobey, Jackson Pollock, Janet Sobel, 
and Mordecai Ardon-Bronstein. Cong- 
don does not go as far as they in uni- 
formity of surface, especially not in his 
small gouaches done in Italy—which are 
of a great felicity in their quick and 
stripped-down notation of color and 
form, but perhaps lack ambition. It is 
in his larger oils, much more abstract 
and painted after his return to this 
country, that Congdon shows his true 
measure. In these, freed largely from the 
object, he states his sensations with 
much greater boldness. The original 
motif in each picture is a row of house 
fronts and the strip of sky above them, 
which the artist reduces to two blocked- 
in areas of more or less uniform color— 
a large block of deep color for the 
houses and a rectangular band of light- 
er hue for the sky. The design, as de- 
sign, is conceptually like Mondrian’s ‘n 
part, but Congdon works and cross- 
hatches and embroiders his color inside 
the given area, so that the effect comes 
closer to Tobey’s in the end, and we 
have the sensation of a continuous sur- 
face varied in a uniform rhythm. 

One likes Congdon’s painting and 
feels, particularly in its color, the pres- 
ence of a real painterly emotion. Yet 
his individual colors have about them a 
faint tinge of the academic, of some- 
thing not quite worked into a modern 
expression and therefore slightly sec- 
ond-hand. Where the emotion is felt 
most is in the color relations, which 
have to overcome a brilliance of surface 
in the individual hue that permits an 
inappropriate and, so to speak, senti- 
mental connotation of depth. The eye 
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ADALINE KENT—to May 28. Recent sculpture. Strik- 
ingly original abstract sculpture. Fascinating in propor- 
tion and handsomely designed. WILLIAM CONGDON— 
recent paintings. PERLE FiINE—recent paintings. Open- 
ing May 31. BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 

15 East 57th Street 


CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
May 24-June 18 
PIERRE MATISSE 
41 East 57th Street 


“NINE HEROES'' TAPESTRIES, recently acquired 
for the Cloisters collection, and the “‘HUNT OF THE 
UNICORN" TAPESTRIES in ao new setting especially 
designed for them. 
THE CLOISTERS, Fort Tryon Park 
@ branch of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


FACTS AND FANTASY, 1949 
June 6—July 30 
BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 
32 East 57th Street 


MASTER PRINTS, to July 10, Inaugurating the Abby 
Aidrich Rockefeller Print Room. RECENT ACQUI!SI- 
TIONS, to July 17, including Matisse and Moillol. Alse 
Braque exhibition, Brever-designed House, pioneer pho- 
tography and Lobmeyr glass. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53rd Street 


PAINTINGS BY 
MEXICAN ARTISTS 
KLEEMANN GALLERIES 
65 East 57th Street New York City 
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in this context asks for something more 
Opaque, more positive, 

As in Miss Kent’s case, I am eager to 
sce what Congdon does next. My im- 
pression is that he is only at the begin- 
ning of the evolution that will decide 
him as a painter. 


Records 


HE closing scene of Strauss’s 

“Salome” has been recorded for Co- 
lumbia by Ljuba Welitsch and the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra under the 
direction of Reiner (MX-316, $3.10). 
This is, I think, the high point of 
Strauss’s writing for the stage; and it is 
superbly stated in this performance, ex- 
cept for the cold-steel sound of 
Welitsch’s voice. The recorded sound is 
spacious and clear, but lacks warmth 
and luster. 

On a Columbia single disc (72802-D, 
$1.05) is Pinza’s magnificent singing of 
Ella giammai m’amo from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” with a flabby accompaniment by 
the Metropolitan Orchestra under Cleva. 

From RCA Victor there is Beecham’s 
recording of Gounod’s “Faust” (DM- 
1300/1, $22). Its assets are the over- 
all style and taste of Beecham’s per- 
formance, the beautiful playing -of his 
Royal Philharmonic, the fine voices of 
the Mephistopheles, Roger Rico, and 
the Valentine, Roger Bourdin, the rich- 
ness, spaciousness, balance and clarity 
of the recorded sound; its liabilities are 
the acidulous voice of the Marguerite, 
Geori-Boué, and the tight voice of the 
Faust, Georges Noré. 

And on a single disc (12-0658, 
$1.25) are Batti, batti, o bel Masetto 
from “Don Giovanni,” in which AI- 
banese’s singing is again hectic and ex- 
plosive, as it was in the recently issued 
Deh vieni from “Figaro,” and an aria 
from Ciléa’s “Adriana Lecouvreur,” in 
which her singing is a delight, as it was 
in the recent aria from “Don Pasquale.” 
And one is impelled to ask why the 
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MORTEVERDI: 
“Orfeo”—complete opera, 
12 Voche de Padrone records....... $31.44 


ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 
9 East 44 Street Dept.N New York City 17 
Mail orders, of course 


Catalogue: 10¢ post paid. Sample copy of 
record review “Just Recorps” on request 











two Mozart arias were not issued to- 
gether on one disc, and the Ciléa and 
Donizetti arias together on another. 

Further experience has shown me that 
the G. E. cartridge in a Clarkstan arm 
with the maximum 8 grams’ pressure 
does not always track on, Columbia LP 
records. And on the basis of my ex- 
perience so far I would recommend the 
Astatic FL-33—which tracks perfectly 
and gives excellent reproduction—for 
LP. The arrangement I would suggest 
is (1) a two-speed motor, (2) a G.E. 
cartridge in a single-play arm for stand- 
ard 78 r.p.m. records, (3) an Astatic 
FL-33 pickup with an Astatic FL filter 
for LP records. If the two-speed motor 
is part of a record-changer the GE. 
cartridge can be used in the changer 
for 78 r.p.m. records, and the separately 
mounted Astatic FL-33 for LP. 

A word about the proper reproduc- 
tion of LP recording. The recording is 
made with a terrific boost of the high 
frequencies and reduction of the lows, 
which must be equalized by the repro- 
ducing equipment if the sound is not 
to come out excessively sharp on top 
and without body down below. The Co- 
lumbia player attachment has equaliza- 
tion of the high end but not of the low; 
if, then, it is connected with the ordi- 
naty radio-phonograph that has too 
much bass and not enough treble the 
result of this additional equalization is 
sound that is approximately right; but 
if it is connected with an amplifier that 
has a flat response then the bass must 
be stepped up and the treble may have 
to be further reduced. If one plays an 
LP recording with a G.E. cartridge and 
an amplifier with flat response the treble 
has to be reduced drastically; with an 
Astatic FL-33 pickup and FL filter and 
an amplifier with flat response no 
equalization is necessary. 

What I described last week was the 
first-rate components that I had as- 
sembled to provide first-rate reproduc- 
tion of recording. For those who want 
an already assembled machine I would 
recommend the various General Elec- 
trics—with the further recommendations 
not to use the sapphire stylus for more 
than 500 shellac sides, and if pos- 
sible to put the speaker into a cabi- 
net of its own of the infinite-baffle type. 
Also, my No. 1 source of technical in- 
formation tells me the G. E. 1201-C and 
1201-D are good low-priced speakers. 
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Letters to the Editor; 








Devious and Inept 


Dear Sirs: I have just read Freda Kid. 
wey’s devious, inept reply to Sidne 
Hook’s letter in your issue of April 3) 
If I had a subscription to The Nation 
(God forbid!), I’d cancel it. 
Your “‘liberalism”—ngh! 
New York, May 1 JOHN MBYERS 


Why “The Nation” Is Read 


Dear Sirs: I would like to inform Mis 
Kirchwey that most if not all Natio 
readers of my acquaintance are in agret. 
ment with Dr. Hook. I, for one, con 
tinue to read The Nation, as 1 hav 
done for over twenty years, becaus 
Miss Kirchwey prints articles by writer 
of Dr. Hook’s political orientation, ani 
not because Of Miss Kirchwey’s soft 
approach to the Communists as a 
pressed in her editorials. 
BERNARD J. FRIED 

Wallkill, N. Y., May 4 


A Liberal Weekly 


Dear Sirs: 1 have just read Dr, Hook's 
painfully unfair letter. Since Mis 
Kirchwey is forced to undergo the u- 
pleasantness of reading and printing 
such letters, I should like to take this 
Opportunity to express my approval o! 
the manner in which she has edited 
The Nation during the few years tha 
I have been reading it. It is certainly 
entitled to call itself a liberal weekly. 
JAMES ROGERS 
Hartford, Conn., May 2 


By Hook or Crook 


Dear Sirs: 1 want to congratulate Freda 
Kirchwey on her exchange with Dr. 
Hook. I thought she had far the better 
of the argument. He always impress 
me as trying to do everything by hook 
or crook for Hook. JEROME DAVIS 
West Haven, Conn., May 1 





Cat’s-paws for Fat Boys 


Dear Sirs: Miss Kirchwey, in her reply 
to the censorious Sidney Hook, took # 
hefty wallop at that weird collection 0 
so-called “liberals” who get themselves 
a reputation as defenders of democtad, 
champions of freedom, and so forth, by 
crawling into bed with the press agesls 
for the N. A. M., the Chambers of Cott 
merce, the American Legion, and thé 
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Z of the “loyalty” lads in their at- 
tors] is 00 sayne whom they sree of ~~ Crogsword Puzzle No. 314 


ing to find out what goes in Russia. 
























































Sel radicals have plenty of reason for BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
denouncing the stab in the back which . 
the Communists everywhere are inflict- r 1S 5 5 S — ; 


oda Kird. ing on our movement. But real radicals 
to Sidngl gre choosy about the company they keep, 
April 3f and that company does not include 
he Nain’ Westbrook Pegler, George Sokolsky, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., and the rest of the 9 10 
mouthpieces for reaction who find that 
MEYERS — the daily damnation of Moscow offers a 
most lucrative living. 
Read I have come to the dour conclusion 
_ that the professional anti-Communists 
orm Mish sre as unprincipled and, in a ham man- 
1 Nation net, as Machiavellian as the party- [3 r t 
in agre-F jiners or, for that matter, the lobbyists 
ne, Cot F for the power trust (who, incidentally, 
‘ be dote on the Hook line—and sinker). 
aus} A big shot on a little newspaper which 
y Wines ies 0 have some vague left-of-center 16 17 8 20 
Hon, 01 connections told me quite frankly that 
e's soft} he would accept contributions from the 
a @E NAM. if that would help “the [Oj 22 33 
cause.” What is that cause? It seems to ; 
FRIED f consist of putting on the Index purga- 
torious the names of those who don’t 
think that a holy war against Russia is [OqG 2 
the neatest solution to the problem of 
democratic survival. Nothing pleases the 















































he Fat Boys more than to see erstwhile radi- = 
eid cals devoting time and a half and over- [06 
printing time to just hating Stalin. Then all 
ke thi that has to be done is to identify 
aia the ‘free, democratic socialism of our ACROSS 5 Catalizers. (7) 
edited Western allies with neo-communism to 6 Bridge? L’on y danse. (7) 
ys bring to a confused halt the entire lib- 1 One of Frank'in’s vices. (4, 5, 6) 7 Many a saline substance contains 
es eral and radical movement here and 9 Jute or ash. (Chief product?) (5) this water. (5) 
ertainly abroad. 10 The kind of music every violinist 8 The kind of radicals Providence 
weekly. In ord . 2 picks. (9) probably looks out for? (5, 6, 4) 
GERS m vrder to fight Communist av4 44 An ascent without a beginning. (7) 15 Somewhat unusual, but it could be 
capitalist reaction, it isn’t really neces- 12 State briefly a period of picture ar- stranger. (9) 
sary to play footie with the latter. Hav- rangement, (7) 17 ae, - take cover with this, per- 
. . 4 ‘. :. 3. ‘ 
ing just returned from a trip to Wash- 13 hae gy: Aaa it a name for im- ob Mest bates ta a Gin: 00 


in f y 
* wa I would say that there s plenty 14 In the highest class of course, (7) 19 One of the first battles where tanks 
» Freda ome work for anyone who wants tO 4¢ Argumentation. (7) played a major role. (7) 




















th Dr. help inch along democracy, both politi- 49 Tail-piece. (7) 20 Active. (7) 
. better cal and industrial, a little. The solution 921 Enraged with a point which has 22 Growing up in apterous fashion? 
press might be for Hookites to repeat the been raised. (2, 5) (5) 
y hock —. 23 At least two pitches of the arms and @ 
AVIS Ridin it’s no longer recognizable. (7) 
IGION may be good, but it is by ‘ri 
no means necessarily good — It can be dba I A a chaser? (9) SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 318 
“ad y: Ittie. (0 
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yy ot 13 TORPEDO; 14 TITUS; 16 ENCOMPASS; 
= afire—now it can inspire a super, holy war 18 SIMPLETON; 20 GROAT; 22 FORGING; 
, reply ws to the Dare ee, can wreck democracy and return 24 RELEASE; 26 ELATE; 27 VICTORINS: 
. : Me SsEUseee yg oS us BAe ’ . 
took 4 This is the theme of a remarkable book DOWN 28 SPENCER; 29 SYSTEM. 
, a 
ion ol X INw—2 : s ‘T; s 
ion entitled -“iIsSm 1 The sort of lead penny Joseph got DOWN ee ee ie aac 
selves Mage every thinking person should read. from a famous planter. (6, 9) BUCK a ee DESPERADO: 8 omanoee: 
of the chapters: H Sacrifices—S i i oe Sere ee op a 
Maligions—Blood and Faith in Germany —War Hering 2 Crabs and Baptists might be. (9) 15 TAMERLANE; 17 CONTRACTS; 18 SUF- 
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BOOKS 


BUY ALL YOUR BOOKS 
for 25°/7, Less Than List! 


(and deduct it in advance!) 
Deduct 25% in advance from list price of any 
book of any publisher, except text or technical 
books. (10% off on text or technical books.) 
Simply tell us you'll buy as few as 4 books with- 
in a year. You get original publisher’s editions. 
Same-day shipnient. Add 15¢ per book for postage 
and handling. Order today or write for details. 
DIVIDEND BOOK CLUB, inc. Dept. R-15 
799 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE 


ANTI-SEMITISM by S. I. Hayakawa and 
CYBERNETICS by Anatol Rapoport are 
two of the articles in the current issue of 
ETC.: A Review of General Semantics. $1 
a copy; $4 a year. Write ETC., 549 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 


WRITERS—Efficient sales service for your 
books, short stories, articles, plays. Free 
booklet. Write today! Daniel S. Mead Liter- 
ary Agency, 419 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. 16 


LITERARY SERVICES 























TRANSLATION AND RESEARCH in 
20 languages by European specialists. Amer- 
ican Committee for Emigre Scholars and 
Writers, Dept. N, 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORegon 45-3121. 


LANGUAGES 








TINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY—At home learn to speak Spanish. 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to VETERANS under G. I. BILL 
OF RIGHTS. Send for free book. State 
if G. I. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
81, RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 4-1575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
by appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocational, psychological problems, 
Fee $3.00. 











DRUGS 


MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS filled at 
guaranteed lowest possible cost. Ask for 
prices on all your drug, hormone and vita- 
min requirements. Ace Mail Order Co., A, 
East Orange, N. J. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands, $1.51 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 7¢ 
per carton. Min. order 3 cartons. Send 
check or money order. King Co., Box 
569-A, Dover, Delaware. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


WANTED: Primitive paintings by Edward 
Hicks, early Quaker primitive painter of 
Bucks County. Also, letters written by 
Hicks. Write: Robert Carlen, 323 South 
16th Street, Philadelphia 2. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Free-lance writers and cartoon- 
ists for new satirical publication. P. O. Box 
298, Cooper Station, New York 3. 


HOUSE AVAILABLE 


28 MILES from New York City, year- 
round house on mountain top. 6-rooms, 2 
baths, pine panelled living-room with field- 
stone fireplace. Share swimming pool, 
tennis court. Plainfield 5-3460 or Box 118 
c/o The Nation. 



































anti-Communist oath on rising and then 
spend the rest of the day in bringing to 
some sort of maturity our common think- 
ing on our common problems, strewn 
around our own back yard. 

MCALISTER COLEMAN 
New York, May 19 


Misstatement and Bias? 


Dear Sirs: Tom O’Gonnor is incorrect 
(in News Tailored to Fit, The Nation, 
April 16) when he writes that a ques- 
tion about the fate of certain “purged” 
Russian writers which was asked at the 
recent Waldorf cultural conference, 
was “answered in considerable detail” 
by the Russian delegation at a panel 
session. 

He refers to a question I asked A. A. 
Fadeyev at the Writing and Publishing 
panel: “What has happened to Paster- 
nak, Babel, Katayev, Akhmetova, Zost- 
chenko, and Pilnyak? Are they alive? 
Are they free or in prison?” Fadeyev 
said that Pasternak was free, and that 
Zostchenko had published a novel in 
1947 (the year he was purged, incident- 
ally); and he added vaguely that all 
six “are in existence.” So for five of the 
six, he failed to reveal even whether 
they are now in prison or not—and 
certainly did not reply “in considerable 
detail.” 

This misstatement is typical of the 
bias of Mr. O’Connor’s article. He 
makes, I think, some legitimate criti- 
cism of some of the releases of the Hook 
committee, but fails to mention its nu- 
merous good actions—such as the specific 
and admirable six-point statement on 
cultural freedom it unsucessfully pro- 
posed for adoption by the Waldorf con- 
ference. And he has the gall to de- 
scribe the organizers of the conference 
as “a group of left-of-center intellec- 
tuals’’ who were worried about war and 
who “invited like-minded persons” from 
abroad to address their gathering. The 
Hook committee had no trouble demon- 
strating that the call to the conference 
was a unilateral pro-Russian statement, 
that the chief speakers were all either 
notoriously friendly to Russia or else 
neutral on the issue, and that no critic 
of Soviet communism, no matter how 
eminent, was invited—or indeed, al- 
lowed—to speak from the platform at 
any of the sessions. (The one excep- 
tion was Norman Cousins—a_penny- 
worth of bread in an intolerable deal of 
sack. ) 

It was this rigging of the conference 
which stimulated and indeed forced the 
many American intellectuals who detest 
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RESORTS 








ADULT CAMP ON SCHROON LAKE 
LOW JUNE RATES 
HONEYMOON BUNGALOWS 
All Sports * Entertainment * Dancing 
Booklet on Request 
LEAH OKUN, Director 
142 Montague Street, Brookiyn 2, N. Y, 
MAin 4-8570 or 1230 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR—FOR ADULTS 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Hills of the Sky.’ ‘Luxurious rooms. Many 
with open fireplaces. Magnificent mountain trails. Ten. 
nis courts, handball, horseback riding. Private swim- 
ming pool, sun deck. Recordings, ping pong, library, 
informal dancing. Delicious food. Easy transportation, 

Attractive Rates 
For Reservations or booklet write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y, 
Telephone: Tannersville 299 mm! 


PINECRES 




















ON THE HOUSATONIC 
—IN THE BERKSHIRES 
W. Cornwall, Conn, 
A 4elightful adult resort, 
Main house and deluve 
fs bungalows for two face 
SE Fir. A scenic Housatonic River, 
fon Aor 3 Boating, Swimming, Bl- 
- See tt Oi cycling, Tennis, Shuffie- 
£ Lone a WhegeRe board, Music recordings, 
ic eee SS We Dancing. Telephone: 
Diana & Abe Berman Cornwall, Conn. 89 W 3. 
ATTRACTIVE JUNE RATES 
Honeymoon Bungalows 

























Ridgefield, Conn. © Phone 820 
A modern resort of distinction. 
Ideal for Spring and Summer 
vacations and weekends, Mile- 
mA, long. lake. All seasonal sports. 

1aMG%. Varied indoor diversions. Tele- 
vision and recordings. Excellent cuisine and ac- 
commodations. Moderate rates in keeping with 
the times. 


CASA MANOR 


LAKE COSSAYUNA, N. Y. 
Comfortable, restful atmosphere. Excellent food. 
Swimming (sand beach), boating (4-mile lake), 
fishing, sports. All Modern Conveniences. Adults 
$45 weekly. Special Rates for Children. Opening 
May 27. (Special rates for Decoration Day week- 
end.) Write for Booklet “N.” 

JACK OLSHANSKY 
36 State Street Albany, New York 


__ CHILDREN’S CAMP __ 
WORK GROUP 


Boys and girls, 14-16, work two hours daily on group 




















projects or chores they plan under counselor guid- 
ance. Also they enjoy full camp program! 
sailing, woodcraft, sports, arts. $400 tuition includes 


fare, laundry, riding. Details and references. Some 
openings for regular campers, 5-14; all-inclusive tul- 


tion $500, 
Fifteenth Season—Berkshires 


WaAtkins 9-4119 Box 117, ¢/o The Natfloa 














"FARMS & ACREAGE 





FOR RENT—my 2-room log cabin, water 
fall and 25 acres, no improvements but 
furnished. Outside fireplace, birches and 
hemlocks. It is really very attractive. $200. 
for the season. Berkshire Farm Agency, Bast) 
Chatham, New York. 


HOUSE TO SHAR 








WILL SHARE farmhouse in the Pocon0hy 
fully equipped. Swimming, 2/2 hours from” 


New York City. Reasonable to right people 
Cliffside 2805-R. 
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MY, U x 
| LAKE 4 All Sports 
ws Entertainment 
neing Painting ts 
y Send for our vacati« a today! 
: A DELIGHTFUL LL 
— 13 q 
DGE | MutT iit ke sy 
7 WOODBOURME NY Tel WOODBOURNE 1150 
: Hospitably, 
a a eepitably, Carre. Chei 
ite swim- 
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portation, 
1 
N. Y, 
a 
7 i] 
(TONIC i Adult Resort in the Adirondacks 
SHIRES Limited to 99 © Tennis ¢ Fishing * Golf 
Conn, Arts & Crafts © Motorboating * Dance Band 
Folk- Square Dances « —a © Pollon-Free 
it resort, i W. Y. Office: 250 W. 57th St. © Circle 6-6386 
| deluxe OPEN THROUGH SEPT eookacts A. Roth, Dir. 
wo face —_ 
> River, 
ng, Bl. 
Shuffie- 
sie | #/ SACKS Saugerties, N. Y. 
1e: | FARM Tel. 590-J 
9Ws. 75 picturesque acres 
Superior accommodations. Finest food. All sports 
including tennis, swimming, horseback riding, 
bicycling. Supervised activities for small number 
——s of children. 
aes SEND FOR BOOKLET 
?, 
0 
Ge f——— ENJOY 64 MILLION SQ. FEET % 
#20 oF SPRING... 
ion. | 
mer 
rts. 
ele- 
ac- 
vith Private Golt ill 
the GLENMERE, chester, n. y. | 
R PHONES: CHESTER 200 W. Y. RECTOR 2-504? 
ood, 
ke), 
jults 
ning 
eek AN ADULT came i Te THe ADIRONBADKS 
| SPECIAL JUNE. RATES 
vera ALL SPORTS * PRIVATE LAKB 
P DANCING * LECTURES * CONCERTS 
i N. Y. Office: 33 West 42nd Street. LO 5-3674 





Te Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenia!l Group 
eee 











ONLY 53 MILES TO 


OAKWOOD 


hew Windsor, N.Y. Newburgh 4477 
= 1Calonial Estate. Beautiful grounds. 
t e. Sports, fireplaces, television. 
] seis. oy» —Anguaaa Moderate rates. Free golf 
























An incomparable all-season reso 
at famous Lake Mahopac. Complete 
Sports in a beautiful Spring set~ 
celtint snowned for fine culsine, exe 
accommedations, warm hos- 
bitality. Low Spring uli 


50 MILES “from N.Y 


RES: naliSE 






















. Stalin’s communism and “regard Russia 
as at least as guilty as America in the 
drift toward war—which forced us to 
join the Hook committee and try a last- 
minute, shoestring action that turned 
out to be quite effective. 
DWIGHT MACDONALD 

New York, May 5 


Bias and Gall 


Dear Sirs: What was said by the Rus- 
sian representatives at panel sessions in 
answer to queries about the present 
whereabouts and activities of 
“purged” Soviet writers, artists, and 
scientists is a matter of record, verifiable 
in the stenographic transcript of pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Macdonald was neither 
the only one who asked about them nor 
Fadeyev the only one who answered. 
Whether or not their replies were be- 
lieved by Mr. Macdonald or were satis- 
factory to him in any way—whether, in- 
deed, they were true or false—was no 
concern of mine. I said the newspapers 
(with exceptions noted) did not report 
the answers. They didn’t. 

As for the rest—well, it might be fun 
to argue with Mr. Macdonald about 
“bias” and “gall.” Maybe he thinks I've 
got ‘em, and maybe I think he’s got 
‘em, and maybe he doesn’t like what he 
thinks I've got any better than I like what 
I think he’s got. But all I contracted 
for was to write a piece about how the 
newspapers covered a story. I wrote it, 
and stand by what I wrote. I guess I'll 
have to let it go at that. 

TOM O'CONNOR 
Chicago, May 10 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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JACQUES BARZUN, professor of his- 
tory at Columbia University, is the au- 
thor of “Darwin, Marx, Wagner,” 
“Romanticism and the Modern Ego,” 
and other books. 





S. LANE FAISON, JR., is chairman of 
the Art Department of Williams Col- 


lege, 


E. A. SPEISER, professor of Semitics 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is the 
author of “The United States and the 
Near East.” 








RESORTS 





Tel. Chestertown 2555 
On Schroon Lake 
In The ADIRONDACKS 


OPEN JUNE 23 
Adult Camp « Strictly Kosher 
Tennis, Handball, Volley Ball, Ping-Pong 
and all other athletic activities. Rowing 
and swimming in beautiful Schroon Lake. 
INFORMAL ENTERTAINMENT 
Square and Folk Dancing 
HYMAN E. GOLDIN 
City Office: 1547 465 Bt., B’kiyn, 19, WN. Y. 
Phone BS 6-0907. If no ans. call BU 7-9800 











Attractive Spring Rates 


Lakecrest 


On Hunn's Lake ayn N.Y. 
Informal Retreat for ADULTS in the hears of 
Dutchess County. 90 miles from Snow York via N. ¥. 
Cc, to Amenia, N. Y. All Seasonal Sports. 
Library, delicious food, modern accommodations. 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS r 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordville 2328 er 2082 




















1’e hours from New York City 


White Gates 


WAPPINGERS FALLS, NEW YORK 


UNIQUE PARENT-CHILD RESORT 
DAY CAMP—EXPERT COUNSELLORS 
FOR PARENTS: Swimming—all sports 

dancing, television 
Jewish-American and Continental cuisine 





Accepting reservations for families 
and single adults for 
DECORATION DAY and JUNE 





J. Hirschman, Prop. Art Ross, Mgr. 


N. Y. Tel.: GR 7-7596 or PL 5-9184 
hin Chav ofl lind, EXQUISITELY 
d pe Furnished Rooms? 


ROSS COUNTRY CLUB 


MONROE, N.Y. ; 
Monroe 6161 N.-¥.: BR 9-954? “[ 


































ARMONK: N.Y. 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 

‘A Country Estate in the Scenio 
Hills of Westchester County"* 

The nearest of all nearby resorts. Exclusive 

location. Luxuriously furnished, Dignifies 

All sports activities. Excellent cuisine, 
Phone Armonk Village 955 & 762 











HIGHLAND LAKE «+ 


Enjoy beautiful 10-mile long Highland Lake 7 
Wolk Dancing ° 4 
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MERRIEWOODE 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS 
STODDARD, N. H. 
Where Interesting People Meet foe the Perfect Vacation « 
urs by train from N. Y¥. — ry 3. by plane . 
OLIVE “HATTIE” BARON, Birector 
DEPT. N, HIGHLAND LAKE, STODDARD, N. H. PHONE: HANCOCK 98 RING 18 








Opens June 25—Special rate for ist 
Land and Water Sports ° uare 
$55, $60 and weekly, 
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- Tel. MAHOPEC 688 
MAY 28, 1949 
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A landmark in the 
social sciences... 


A magnificent study of family, kinship 
organization, sex and marriage in some 
250 societies, including our own. Its many 
Unique Discovertes caused Alfred C. — 
Kinsey to say: “I find it a very significant 
book.” Dr. Clyde Kluckohn, author of 
Mirror for Man, says: “...puts the scien- 
tific study of society at a completely new 
level...I feel that it will unquestionably 
become a classic...” By a former director of 
the Cross-Cultural Survey at Yale. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

















$6.00 
at your bookstore 






A new height in 
twentieth-century philosophy... 


Searching for a modern materialism to fit the needs of our age, 
27 experts have combined their knowledge in a book that 
scales a new height in modern philosophy. Among the experts 
are specialists in physics, biology, mathematics, astronomy, 
economics, psychology, anthropology and sociology, as 
well as philosophy. Among the authors are J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, Auguste Comu, Georg Lukdcs, Roy Wood 

Sellars, V. J. McGill, etc. 











$7.50 
at your book store 


PHILOSOPHY Jor FUTURE 


















THE VIOLENT MEN 


By CORNELIA MEIGS 
Lively human interest colors this little-known story of the 





WESTWARD 
EXPANSION 




















By RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON 
with JAMES BLAINE HEDGES 


The epic story of America’s conquest of the wilderness, 
stressing the impact of the frontier on American life. It 
treats the Spanish, French, and Mexican frontiersmen as" 
well as the English; describes the role of the land specu- 
lator; considers the frontier movement in relation to diplo- 
macy, politics, and sectionalism. With nearly 100 specially 
drawn maps. $8.50 


Continental Congress during two fateful years (1774-76). 


’ This book tells of the quarrels over the thorny problem of 


whether to break with England or to compromise, and of 
how the Congress finally agreed on the issues. Also dis- 
cusses the pro-American elements in England. $4.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 














